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Dramatic Sketches. 


Mr. GRIMALDI, 
(With a Portrait.) 


““ We are fond of talking of those 
who have given us pleasure: not that 
we have anything important to say, 
but because the subject is gratifying.” 
This is exactly our situation with 
regard to Mr. Grimaldi. We have 
nothing new to communicale respect- 
ing his private bistory, por can we 
hope to attract attention by the novelty 
of our remarks upon professional 
talents, which have been so often and 
so justly the subject of commendation ; 
yet, the reader must give us leave to 
gossip through a page or two in praise 
of a man to whom we have been 
indebted for some of the most plea- 
sant hours we ever enjoyed. 

The father of Grimaldi commenced 
life as a dentist, and came to England 
in that capacity in the suite of her 
late Majesty. He subsequently be- 


came a celebrated performer of Clowns, 


and was appointed ballet-master at 
Drury-lane. He died March Ith, 


1788. There are many curious anec- — 


dotes related of him, one or two of 
which we shall repeat. In his capacity 
of dentist, he was once applied to by 


a gentleman to extract a decayed 


tooth. The facetious operator, after 
taking out the offensive member, 
dexterously slid the tooth of a horse 
into the patient’s mouth, and drawing 
it forth again, covered with blood, 
exclaimed, “* Got bless my soul, here’s 
atoots! Why, sir, your fader must 
have been a horse.” The gentleman 


expressed his astonishment at the 
Vol. V. 


+ 


phenomenon; and giving Grimaldi 
a guinea, took the wonderful tooth 
with him, to exhibit as a curtosity. 

During the memorable riots, in the 
year 1780, many persons, to save 
their houses from the fury of the mob, 
affixed labels to their doors, inscribed 
with the words “ No Porery!” Gri- 
maldi, determined to please all parties, 
and make assurance doubly sure, hung 
out a label, upon which was written, 
Reticron!” 


His son, (the present performer,) 


who inherits all his father’s humour, 
was introduced to the public at a very 
early age, on the boards of Sadler’s 
Wells. He was afterwards engaged 
at Drury-lane, where he continued to 
perform for several years, eujoying an 
ample portion of public favour; but, 
his fame bas principally been achieved 
at Covent Garden, to which theatre 
he transferred bis services in 1806, 
making his first appearance (if we 
mistake not) as the Clown in that 
most renowned of Pantomimes, 
“* Mother Goose ;” and has ever since 
restricted his performances to that 


house and Sadler’s Wells, of whieh he’ 


is, we believe, a proprietor. 

As a Clown, Grimaldi is perfectly 
unrivalled. Other performers of the 
part may be droll in their generation ; 
but, which of them can for a moment 
compete with the Covent-Garden hero 
in acute observation upon the foibles 
and absurdities of society, and his 
happy talent of holding them up to 
ridicule. He is the finest practical 
satirist that ever existed. He does 
not, like many Clowns, content himself 
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with raising a horse-laugh by conter- 
tions and grimaces, but tickles the 
fancy and excites the risibility of an 
audience by devices as varied as they 
are ingenious. “ Ile uses his folly 


as a stalking-horse, under cover of 


which he shoots his wit;” and fully 
deserves the encomium bestowed upon 
him by Kemble, who it is said, pro- 
nounced him to be “ the best low 
comedian upou the Stage.” 

There are few things, we think, 
more delightful than a Pantomime— 
that is, a good Pantomime, such as is 
usually produced at Covent Garden. 
We know there are a set of solemn 
pompous mortals about town, who 
express much dignilied horror at the 
absurdities of these things, and declaim 
very fluently, in good set terms, upon 
the necessity of their abolition. Such 
fellows as these are ever your dullest 
of blockheads. Conscious of their 
lack of ideas, they think to earn the 
reputation of men of sterling sense, 
by inveigbing continually against 
what they deem to be frivolity ; while 
they only expose more clearly to all 
observers, the sad vacuum which 
exists in their perieraniums., Far, 
far from us be such dullards, and such 
Opinions; and let us continue to 
laugh heartily at our Pantomimes, 
undisturbed bytheir tedious harangues! 
“Do they think because they are 
wise, there shall be no more cakes and 
ale?” The man who refuses to smile 
at the humours of Grimaldi is made 
cf bad materials—hic niger est—let 
no such man be trusted! 

Can there possibly be a more cap- 
tivating sight than that which the 
Uicatre presents nightly, of hundreds 
of beautiful children all happy and 
laughing, “ as if a master-spring 
constrained them all ;” and filled with 
delight, unalloyed and unbounded, at 
the performance of one man? And 
Shall that man go without his due 
meed of praise ?—Never be it said! 
—No, Joey! when we forget thee, 


may our right hand forget its cunning! 
We owe thee much for the delight 
thou hast already afforded us; and 
rely upon thee, with confident expec- 
tation, for many a future hour of gay 
forgetfulness. Well do we remember, 
in our boyish dreams of bliss, how 
prominent a feature thou didst stand 
amongst the anticipated enjoyments 
of Christmas; how the thoughts of 
home, and kindred, and release from 
school, were rendered ten-fold more 
delightful by the idea of thy motley 
garb and mirth-inspiring voice, which 
ever formed the greatest enjoyment 
vur holidays afforded. Heaven be 
praised, we still are children in some 
respects, for we still feel gladdened 
by thy gambols, as heartily as we did 
years ago, when we made our perio- 
dical escape from the terrors of our 
old pedagogue’s frown, and went 
with Aunt Bridget (“ happier than 
ourselves the while”) to banquet upon 
the pantomimic treat provided for us. 
** All wisdom is folly,” says the phi- 
losopher; but we often incline to 
think the converse of the proposition 
correct, when we see thee put thy 
antic disposition on, and set the 
audience in a roar by the magic of 
thy powers. 

It is thought by many persons that 
Grimaldi is seen to greater advantage 
on the small stage of Sadler’s Wells, 
than on the more capacious one of 
Covent Garden ; but, this is an opi- 
nion with which we cannot coincide. 
He always appears to us more at his 
ease at the latter house; to come 
forth exulting in his power, and 
exclaiming, “‘ Ay, marry, here my 
soul hath elbow room.” His engage- 
ment there has certainly been a lucra- 
tive speculation for the proprietors. 
“* Mother Goose,” we believe, drew 
more money than any other piece 
which has been produced during the 
present century ; and no Pantomime 
since brought forward at Covent- 
Garden, hasbeen unsuccessful; which 
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is mainly to be attributed to his ini- 
mitable performance of Clown. It is 
scarcely possible for language to do 
justice to his unequalled powers of 
gesture and expression. Do our 
readers recollect a Pantomime some 
years ago, in which he was introduced 
begging a tart from a pieman? The 
Simple expression, “ May J?” with 
the look and action which accom- 
panied it, are impressed upon our 
recollection, as forming one of the 
finest pieces of acting we ever wit- 
nessed. Indeed, let the subject be 
what it may, it never fails to become 
highly amusing in the hands of Gri- 
maldi; whether he have to rob a 
pieman or open an oyster, imitate a 
cehimney-sweep or a dandy, grasp a 
red-hot poker or devour a pudding, 
take snuff, sneeze, make love, mimic 
a tragedian, cheat his master, pick a 
pocket, beat a watchman, or nurse a 
child, it is all performed in so admira- 
bly humorous and extravagantly natu- 
ral a manner, that spectators of the 
most saturnine disposition are irre- 
sistibly moved to laughter. 


We cannot better terminate this 


article, than with a poetical tribute to_ 


his powers, addressed to him by one 
of the authors of “ Horace in Lon- 
don,” who appears to have hada 
true relish of his subject :— 

Facetious mime! thou enemy of gloom, 


Grandson of Momus, blithe and 
dehonair, 


Who, aping Pan, with an inverted 


broom, 
Can‘st brush the cobwebs from the 
brows of care; 


Our gallery gods immortalize thy song; 
Newgate thefts impart ecstatic 
pleasure; 
Thou bid’st a Jew’s harp eharm a 
Christian throng, 
A Gothic salt-box teem with attic 
treasure. 


When Harlequin, entangled in thy 
clue 
By magic seeks to dissipate the strife, 
Thy furtive fingers snatch his faul- 
chion too ; 
The luckless wizard loses wand 
and wife. 
The fabled egg from thee obtains its 
gold ; a 
Thou sctt’st the mind from critic 
bondage loose, 
Where male and female cacklers, 
young and old, 
Birds of a feather, hail the sacred 
Goose. 
Even pious souls, from Bunyan’s 
curance free, 
At. Sadler’s Wells applaud thy agile 
wit 
Forget ould Care while they remember 
thee 
- Laugh the heart’s laugh,” and 
haunt the jovial pit. 


Long may’st thou guard the prize thy 
humour won, 
Long hold thy court in pantomimic 
state, 
And, to the equipoise of English fun, 
Exalt the lowly, and bring down the 
great, 
Grimaldi also possesses great merit 
in pantomimic performances of a 
different character, which all are aware 
of, who have ever seen him in tite 
melo-drama called “‘ Perouse,” and 
other pieces of the same description 
Our plate represents him in the act 
of purloining the Oyster-Woman’s 


stores on the Pier at Holyhead, as 


shewn in the 13th Scene of “‘ Harle- 
quin and Friar Bacqgy,” 


KRebielo of Books. 


The Etonian. 

We have nothing to add to the 
character which we last month gave 
of this clever miscellany ; and merely 
revert to the subject for the purpose 
of performing the promise we then 
made, to lay before our readers a few 


specimens. of one of its most annising 
articles. We take leave, however, ta 
renew our hint to its writers, to be 
more sparing of their college jokes in 
future, and not “to Eton give up 
what was meant for mankind.” The 
lucubrations of Messrs. Oakeley, Go» 
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lightly, and the other members of 
the Club, are doubtless highly amus- 
ing in their own circle; but, for 
heaven’s sake, let them from hence- 
forth be confined to it; for, beyond it, 
they are perfectly pointless and dull. 


“ Godiva,” the poem to which we 
have promised to introduce our 
readers, is merely the old story of 
Peeping Tom of Coventry in the 
popular ettava rima measure. We 
shall make as conuccted a series of 
extracts from it as we possibly can, 
avoiding the local allusions with which 
it of course abounds ; and we flatter 
ourselves that our readers will coin- 
cide witb us in thinking it a very admi- 
rable specimen of playful humour :— 


Whoe’er has beenat Coventry, must 
know 
(Unless he’s quite devoid of curio- 
sily,) 
That once a year it has a sort of show, 
Conducted with much splendor and 
pomposity. 
Dll just deseribe it, if 1 can—but no, 
It would exhaust the humour of a 
Faweelt. 
Am a vile jester,—though I once was 
vain 


of — Fawceett’s parts at Datchet- 
ane, 


It is an ancient and a gallant town, 
Nor all unknown to loftier lays than 
mine; 
It has of old seen deeds of high re- 
nown— 
Its situation’s not extremely fine. 
Its name it wishes to be handed down, 
And still in England’s annals longs 
to shine; 
And Mr. Cobbett wants to represent 


This self-same Coventry in Parlia- 
ment. 


Bul, at the period when my tale com- 
meaces 


There were no Cobbetts—twas a 
barbarous age; 
The ‘Sovereign People” scarce were 
in their senses, 
For Radical Reform was not the 
rage; 
Though then Sir Francis might have 
found pretences 


Just war against the government to 
wa 


For, King and nobles thought it no 
great crime, 


To be confounded tyrants at that time. 


There was of yore an Earl of Coventry, 

Famous for wine and war—one 
Leofric ; 

A genuine Saxon—he’d a light blue 


eye 
His stature tall—his frame well built 
and thick : 
His flaxen locks fell down luxuriantly 

On his fine shoulders—and his glance 

was quick. 

But, though he really was a handsome 
Earl, 

He was at times a most uncommon 
churl. 

This Leofric has a beautiful and 
amiable wife, named Godiva, who 
softens the asperities of her husband’s 
temper, and averts from him by the 
fascination of her manner, some por- 
tion of the hatred which his tyranny 
is calculated to awaken in the breasts 
of his vassals. All her endeavours te 
render them happy, are, however, frus- 
trated by a visitation of Providence :— 


It chanced, A.D. eight hundred and 
eighteen, 
*T wasa bad season: rain, and blight, 
and frost 
Destroy’d the harvest, while the erops 
were green.— 
Wheat—barley—oats—and turnips, 
all were crost: 


_ ruin’d peasants grew extremely 

ean 

There's no computing what that 
year they lost: 

They look’d just like so many half- 
starv’d weasels :— 


The sheep ail died—the pigs had got 
the measles. 


The Ear! nevertheless insists upen 
their paying their rents to the utter- 
most farthing 
He griev’d,” he said, but twasn’t 

his look out, 


If all his serfs and vassals starv’d 
together ; 


The year had been a rainy one, no 
doubt, 


But, what of that? he didn’t make 
the weather. 


They should have minded what they 
were about, 


And not have sent such mutton— 
like leather. 


In short, unless they paid in their 
arrears, 


He’d beat their houses down about 
their ears.” 

This is followed by astrongly-drawn 

picture ofthe misery which Leofrie’s 
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barbarity.causes among the tenants ; 
but, as our business is with the lighter 
portions of the story, we pass over 
this, and some other passages of a 
serious cast, and proceed as quickly 
as possible to the main incident. 
Leofric retires to rest, after having 
imbibed “five quarts of wine ;” but, 
Godiva is touched to the soul by the 
misery of her feilow-creatures, and 
cannot sleep. Her agitation at length 


awakens her husband, 
“ Who in plain terms, (he seldom 
us’d to flatter,) 


* Demanded * what the devil was the 
matter.’ ”’ 


Her tears fell faster, but she answer’d 


not; 
In vain at first she strove her voice 
to find. 
The courteous Saxon thought his wife 
had got 
The — aud grew wonderfully 
ind. 
But, when Godiva gently told him 
what 
So much afflicted not her teeth—but 
nund, 


He scratch’d his head, and stared 
like one confounded, 
Never was man so perfectly,astounded. 


But, poor Godiva—in her tears she 
la 
Twas a sad pity that twas in the 
night, 
Because, had it but happen’d in the 
day, 
beauty had prevail’d 
outright ; 
E’en then she charm’d her husband’s 
rage away, 
And nearly gain’d her purpose— 
though not quite; 
For, after all her eloquent persuasion, 


He tried te cheat her by a mean eva-— 


sion. 


“My dear,” said he, ** you’ve argued 
wondrous well, 
I’m quite delighted with your long 
oration, 
On all its beauties I forbear to dwell, 
Enough, that it hath met my appro- 
bation ; 
So = so, that to-morrow you may 
te 
Fair Coventry, "tis free from all 
taxation, 
If but these terms yoar approbation 
meet— 
That you ride naked through the 
public. street.” 


Godivastarted—well indeed she might, 
She almost doubted her own ears’ 
veracity ; 
My modest pen can searce endure to 
write 
A speech of such unparallel’d auda- 
city. 
Leoftric thought he had perplex’d her 
quite, 
And grinned immensely at his own 
Sagacity ; 
For which 1 hold him a consummate 
beast, 
Deserving of the pillory at least. 


And yet, I can’t but own that modern 
spouses 
In his opinions seem to acquiesce ; 
P’ve seen, in many fashionable houses, 
The ladies waltzing in complete un- 
dress ; 
A custom which no sort of feeling 
rouses 
Amongst their husbands—and I must 
conless, 
(Being unmarried) that I see no faults 
in 
Ladies, young, lovely, and half-naked, 
waltzing. 


I must say I enjoy it— tis a pleasure 
Good-natured fair ones grant to 
amorous swains ; 
I like to whirl to that bewildering 
measure, 
Which, ‘just like love”—or brandy, 
_turns one’s brains ; 
I like to view my partner’s charms at 
leisure, 
Till scarce a secret for the bride 
remains ; 
While raand her waist each wanton 
linger strays, 
And counts the whale-bones in her 
panting stays. 


Let jealous husbands (if such still 


there be 
In this improving age) cry out “ For 
shame !”” 
Let > gate say our manners are too 
ree, 
And gouty folks quadrilles and 
waltzes blame ; 


I here protest I never will agree 
In such reproaches till I’m blind 
and lame. 
Let maids of fifty prate of immorality, 
I’m for the sexes’ rational equality.* 


After pondering deeply upon her 
lord’s outrageous proposition, Godiva 
astonishes him by declaring that she 


© Lest these three stanzas startle folks Platonic 
—all 


My ealogies on Waltzing are ironical. 
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accepts his qffer. Leofric, at this 
unlooked-for announcement, is sorely 
perplexed, and feels half inclined to 
retract; but, his pride forbids him, 
anda herald is accordingly dispatched 


to announce to the good people of 


Coventry the penance which their 
lady is about to undergo for their 
sakes, and to order all the inha- 
bitants of the place to retire to their 
homes, and remain with closed win- 
dows during the performance of the 
ceremony. Meanwhile, Godiva pre- 
pares for her undertaking ; and her 
emotions on the occasion are thus 
exquisitely described 

What were Godiva’s thoughts at that 


dread hour 
In herlone chamber? Silent did she 


kneel, 
Her deep-blue eyes rais’d meekly to 
the Power 
Of Heaven, in dumb, yet eloquent 
appeal. 
Thus pray’d the gentle lady in her 
bower, 
Till oer her sorrows, peace began 
to steal; 
And the calm rapture of the silent 
skies 
Had sunk into her spirit through her 
eyes. 


The lady rose from prayer, with check 
o’er-flush’d, 
a. eyes all radiant with celestial 
re; 


The anguish’d beatings of her heart 
were hush’d, 
So calmly heaven-ward did her 
thoughts aspire. 
A moment’s pause—and then she deep- 
ly blush’d, 
As, trembling, she unclasp’d her 
rich attire, 
And, shrinking from the sun-light, 
shone conlest 


The ripe and dazzling beauties of her 
breast. 


And when her white and radiant limbs 
lay bare, 
The fillet from her brow the dame 
unbound, 
And let the traces of her raven hair 
Flow down in wavy lightness to the 
ground, 
Till half they veil’d her limbs and 
I d 
n dark and shado i 
wy beauty floating 


As clouds, in the still firmament of 
June, 


Shade the pale spl : 
night tg endours of the mid- 


But, then her spirit fell, when thus 
alone 
She stood in the deep silence of her 
bower, 
And felt that there she was beheld by 
none 
Save One unknown, supreme, eter- 
nal power. 
She dared not raise her meek eyes 
(trembling one) 
Again from earth; she could have 
wish’d that hour 
Rather in view of thousands to have 
stobd, 
Than in that still and awful solitude. 


She commences her equestrian 
journey, and finds all the streets as 
solitary as if *twere midnight ; when, 
her progress is interrupted by an 
awkward incident 


Sudden her palfrey stopp’d, and 
neigh’d, and rear’d, 
And prick’d his ears—asifhe would 
express 
That there was something wicked in 
the wind; 
Godivatrembled, and held fast behind. 


(And here I also must remark, that 
this is 
With ladies very frequently the case; 
And beg to hint to all Equestrian 
Misses, 
That horses’ backs are not their 
proper place. 
woman’s forte is music—love—or 
kisses, 
Not leaping gates, or galloping a 
race. 
I used sometimes to ride with them of 
yore, 
And always found them an infernal 
bore.) 


The steed grew quiet, and a piercing 
cry 
Bu = on Godiva’s ear ;—she started, 
an 
Beheld a man, who, in a window high, 
Shaded his dim eyes with his trem- 
bling band. 
He had been led by curiosity 
‘To see her pass, and there had ta’en 
his stand; 
And as he gaz’d (’tis thus the story’s 
read,) 
His eye-balls sunk and shrivell’d in 
his head. 


Peeping Tom!—Godiva 


ep 
And fed him —Reader, now my tale 
is told; 


I need “a7 State how all the peasants 
wep 
And laugh’d, and blest their Couns 
tess—young and old. 
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That night Godiva very soundly slept-- 
I ro to add she caught a trifling 
cold ; 
Leofric’s heart was so extremely full, 
Ile roasted for the populace a bull. 


The tale’s believ’d by all the popula- 
tion 
And still asham Godiva, every year, 
Is carried by the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion 
In grand procession—and the mob 
get beer. 
Gentles, I’ve spent my fit of inspira- 
tion 
Which being over, I must leave you 
lere; 
And for ’Godiva—hope you'll decent 
think her, 
Laugh at her husband, and forgive 
the tinker. 


Our extracts, we trust, have suf- 
ficiently shewn that our praise of the 
author’s powers was not lightly 
hazarded. He possesses in an eminent 
degree the power of writing pleasant- 
ly in this popular measure, which, 
though apparently of such facile con- 
struction, has been cleverly handled 
by very few; and there is continually 
apparent amid his playfulness, touches 
of intense feeling, which lead us to 
augur still more highly of his talents. 
He is, in short, the most able sup- 
porter of the amusing (though un- 
equal) work from which we have 
selected the above specimens of his 
powers. 


Ere we conclude this article, we 
must correct a slight error which we 
last month committed, respecting the 
authorship of “The Etonian.” We 


then said that it “purports to be 


written entirely by Eton boys ;” but, 
upon referring again to the Introduc- 
tion, we observe that twenty pages in 
each number are set apart for the 
contributions of the Editor’s friends 
at the Universities. We should have 
deemed it unnecessary to advert to 
this mis-statement, had we not feared 
that the matured character of some 
of the articles might tend to excite a 
degree of doubt whether any of them 
are the production of Eton boys. We 


wish every success to this new under- 
taking, and shall feel highly gratified 
ifour notice of it should prove in 
aly way contributory thereto. 


—— 


The Disappointed Authoress, a Co- 
medy, in Three Acts, in verse. 
By Thomas Wilson, Teacher of 
Dancing. Written for his Pupils, 
and first performed by them ata 
Private Theatre. London. Printed 
for the Author, 1820. 12mo. pp. 78. 


Mr. Wilson has long been known 
to the town as the author of several 
ingenious treatises on the art of 
Dancing, but this we believe is his 
first appearance in the character of 
a Dramatist. Although we by no 
means admire the taste which induced 
him to write his Comedy in verse, 
(more especially as some of his lines 
hobble terribly,) we must at the same 
time confess that the piece possesses 
a good deal of humour, and several 
smart hits at play-wrights and critics, 
Upon the venality of the daily press 
he has a little anticipated us ; but, we 
intend to take the subject in hand 
in our next or following number, and 
shew the true value of newspaper 
panegyric. ‘There is, we are sorry 
to say, but too much justice in Mr. 
Wilson’s observation :— 


“ The town to gull, and soothe the 
author’s fears, 

‘‘ Critiques are written ere a play 
appears: 


“ Like dying-speeches, mostly made 


of lies, 
‘“¢ And printed long before the culprit 
dies.” Act i. Scene 1, 


Mr. Wilson has illustrated his 
Comedy by numerous Notes; and, 
on the whole, has rendered it an 
entertaining production; but, we 
fear he will not find the composition 
of Plays, so lucrative an occupation 
as that of teaching Dancing; unless 
he possesses the means of extensively 
circulating them amongst bis pupils 
and acquaintance. 
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London Theatres. 


DRURY-LANE. 


December 27. Pizarro—North-West 
Passage. 
es. Brutus—Ibid. 
29. Dramatist—Rival Soldiers. 
30. Wonder—Ibid. 
January, 182). 
1. Coriolanus—Ibid. 
2. Lord of the Manor—Ibid. 
3. Wonder—Giovanni in Loudon. 
4. Lord of the Manor—North-West 
Passage. 
5. Haunted Tower—Ibid. 
6. English Fleet—Ibid 
8, Monta.to, (1st. time. )—Ibid. 
9. Ibid.—Ibid. 
10, Lord ofthe Manor—Ibid. 
11. Montalto—Ibid. 
12. Ibid.—Ihid. 
13. Lord of the Manor—Lady and the 
Devil. 
15. Pizarro—Giovanni in London. 
16. School for Scandai— Magpie. 


17, Rvad to Ruin Innkeeper’s 
Daughter. 

18. Artaxerxes Deaf Lover — 
Weathercock. 


19. Cure for the Heart-ache—Gio- 
vanni in London, 

20. Artaxerxes—Viagpie. 

22. Pizarro—Giovanni in London. 

23. Artaxerxes—Three and the Deuce 

24. School for Scandal—Giovanni in 
London. 

35. Artaxerxes—Devil to Pay. 

26. Road to Ruin— Magpie. 


During the last month, the The- 
atres, to use a mercantile expression, 
have been looking up a little. The 
commencement of the season was sin- 
gularly unpropitious to both of them. 
Various causes concurred to with- 
draw the aitention of the Public from 
the amusement of the Drama; the 
demon of political discord wholly 
vecupied men’s minds; and we are 
assured that the managers attribute 
the diminished receipts at the Pit and 
Gallery doors, almost entirely to the 
rage which possessed the lower orders 
for parading in grand procession to 
address our most religious and gracious 
Queen at Brandenburgh House. The 


money which they were accustomed to 
lay out at the Theatre, was expended 
in white cockades and gin; and the 
consequence was a considerable fall- 
ing off in the namber of visitors to 
those parts of the Theatre which are 
venerally filled with what Mr. Elliston 
would term the genuine portions of 
an audience:—i.e. those who pay 
for their admission. The last few 
weeks, however, have in a degree 
atoned for their disastrous prede- 
cessors. The attention of the town 
having been somewhat withdrawn 
from political topics, has directed 
itself more generally towards the 
affairs of the Drama; and Covent- 
Garden has enjoyed a series of good 
houses. The Pantomime, Miss 
Stephens, and ‘“ Mirandola” have 
drawn crowded audiences, and ap- 
pear likely to maintain their attrac- 
tion, without the immediate aid of 
any farther novelty. §Drury-Lane 
has bec» less fortunate, though it 
seems at length to have met with a 
magnet in the person of Miss Wilson ; 
but, we do sincerely believe, in spite 
of all Mr. Elliston’s puffing assertions 
to the contrary, that until this young 
lady appeared, there was scarcely @ 
night in which the receipts covered 
the expences. What other result 
could be expected to proceed from 
the admirable plan of exhibiting 
“Hamlet,” ‘ Julius Casar,” and 
“ Coriolanus,” with Messrs. Wallack, 


Cooper, Pope, and Bromley in the 
principal characters ? 


December 30th. A lady made “ her 
first appearance at this Theatre,” as 
Violante. When we see a lady an- 
nounced in the bills, without the 
prefix of the epithet young, we gene- 
rally prepare ourselves to behold a 
very matronly dame; for, so great is 


~ 
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the gallantry of messieurs the mana- 
gers, that they always make a point 
of conceding this compliment as long 
as it can possibly be bestowed with 
any degree of propriety, and some- 
times, indeed, much longer. On the 
present occasion we were uot deceived 
by our anticipations. The lady was 
apparently no novice either to the 
world or to the Stage, being, we 
imagine, about half way between forty 
and fifty, and well practised in the 
business of the scene. She evidently 
possessed a good share of understand- 


- ing, with a tolerable stock of viva- 


city, and an excellent voice; and, 
had she been twenty years younger, 
might have made some impression 
upon the town. But, who can endure 
Violantes, and Lady ‘Teazles, and 
Rosalinds, “ declined into the vale of 
years?” Picture, reader, to your- 
self, a fat lady of forty-tive, about the 
height of Mrs. Liston, and you will 
then have some idea of the debatante 
of this evening. She was, however, 
excellently kept in countenance by 
Elliston and Russell, as Felix and 
Col. Briton, who made a delightfully 
autiquated pair of lovers, and tottered 
about the stage like a couple of Cu- 
pids of the last century. Elliston 
certainly acted the character well 
formerly ; but, age of course has not 
improved him; and he has contracted 
a habit of drawling out all his words 
with such unmeaning precision, that 
it is insufferably tiresome to witness 


his performances. The odious black _ 


caxon with which he had disfigured 
himself on this occasion, by no means 
contributed to increase the juvenility 
of his appearance. The house was 
badly attended, and the play went off 
heavily, though there was some ex- 
cellent acting in the scene between 
Inis, (Mrs. Orger,) Flora, (Miss 
Kelly,) and Lissardo, (Harley,) in 
which the latter strives to pacify the 
jealous rage of the rival damsels. 


Some of the jokes, however, are too 
Vol. V. 


broad for the fastidiousness of the 
present race of play-goers to endure. 

January \st. Mr. Wallack made 
another exposure of himself this 
evening, by assuming the character 
of Coriolanus. We shall not weary 
either ourselves or our readers by 
making any remarks upon a per- 
formance which has not been re- 
peated, and doubtless never will be. 
We shall merely observe, as we did 
of his Brutus, that he played it ex- 
actly in the style of a great school- 


boy, for the amusement of his master’s 


friends at breaking-up. The opinion 
which the town entertain of Mr. 
Wallack’s tragic efforts, was pretty 
clearly manifested by the appearance 
of the house this evening. The Pit, 


even after the commencement of half- 


price, contained only a few poor - 


shivering creatures, huddled together 
in the midst of it, to keep one ano- 
ther warm, and surrounded by empty 
benches; while many of the Dress- 
Boxes were occupied by not more 
than three or four individuals, and 
the Second Circle was perfectly de- 
serted. Mr. Gattie played Menenius, 
and Mr. Pope, Cominius. The rich 
humour which the former of these 
gentlemen displays in every part he 
undertakes, needs no eulogy from us; 
but we must bestow a word or two in 
praise of the remarkable ingenuity 
of Mr. Pope. He actually did not, 
from the commencement to the con- 
clusion of the play, repeat six words 
together correctly. ©The author’s 
language was entirely neglected, 
and a jargon of his own substituted, 
which, as it bore some faint resem- 
blance to the meaning of the genuine 
dialogue, passed off very well with 
the scanty audience. We are far 
from censuring Mr. Pope for this. 
He is too old a stager not to have 
been aware that Mr. Wallack’s Cori- 
olanus could not possibly be repeated ; 
aud accordingly, he gave himself no 
concern about burthening his memory 
G 
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with a part which he was to make so 
little use of. There was a long and 
tedious parade about the Ovation, but 
we did not perceive that the manager 
had put himself to the expense of six- 
pence upon the occasion—all the 
banners, &c. were old friends without 
new faces. 


January 8th.— Montalto” was the 
most tragical tragedy that was ever 
tragedised by any company of tra- 
gedians; but, alas, it died at the 
early age of four days, and exists 
only in our sorrowing remembrance: — 
“So wise, so young, they say do 
ne’er live long,” and so it proved 
with this unique composition. The 
characters were thus personated :— 


Montalto...... Wallack 
Michael......... Cooper 
Durazzo........ Booth 
Antonio......... Foote 
Rinaldo......... Barnard 
Rosano.........- Bromle 
Mrs. West 
Mrs. Egerton 


We cannot pretend to follow the 
story through all its incidents ; but, 
the subjoined abstract will let the 
reader sufficiently into the secret. 
Montalto, having wedded Julia, in 
preference to Laura, the latter is 
highly offended, and, assisted by 
Michael and Durazzo, (the one a 
timid canting rogue, the other 
a gay, bold-faced villain) meditates 
his destruction. They instil into his 
mind suspicions of his wife’s un- 
chastity, and finally betray his castle 
to his enemies ; he is mortally wound- 
ed, his wife goes distracted, his child 
faints away, and the three conspira- 
tors die of conscientious scruples and 
remorseful qualms. The characters 
played by Messrs. Bromley, Barnard, 
and Foote, were those of gentlemen 
soldiers, in  crimson-velvet small- 
clothes, whose existence had nought 
to do with the plot, and whose fate 
we forget. Such was the Story. A 
more inartificially constructed play 


has not lately been produced; the 
stage was continually occupied for 
half an hour together by two of the 
characters, who wearied the audience 
by a prolix dialogue without any ap- 
parent object, or leading to any result ; 
and then gave place to two more, 
who went through the same unmean- 
ing ceremony to as little purpose. 
Meanwhile the catastrophe appeared 
to be nearly as distant at the end of 
the third act, as at the commencement 
of the first; and though the audience 
listened to the dull tale with stoical 
fortitude till the middle of the fifth, 
their patience was then exhausted, 
and the piece terminated amid the 
laughter and hisses of nearly the 
whole house. The acting was worthy 
of the writing, though Wallack rose 
somewhat above his customary me- 
diocrity, and looked extremely well 
ina very elegant dress. Booth had 
litle to do, beyond folding his arms, 
and looking intently upon the ground ; 
and the part played by Cooper was 
so close and so absurd a copy of 
Jago, that the actor partook largely 
of the ridicule which should have 
attached itself solely to the character. 
Mrs. Egerton (the lovely Laura) has 
appeared in Meg Merrilies so often, 
that she looks and speaks like the 
Scottish Gipsey in all other characters 
she assumes ; and Mrs. West, every 
time she appears, confirms us still 
more strongly in the opinion thal so 
indifferent an actress, with pre- 
tensions so lofty, never trod the 
boards. A Prologue was spoken by 
Cooper, treating very learnedly of 
Gorboduc, Cophetua, and Almanzor, 
gentlemen whose names, we imagine, 
sounded somewhat strangely in the 
earsofthegroundlings. The Epilogue 
delivered by Mrs. Edwin, was, as our 
friend @ says, the very abstract idea 
of nonsense, embodied in words, It 
related chiefly to skaiting, and a short 
extract will shew that the subject was 
handled in a masterly manner :— 
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What motley walkers crowd the river’s 
edge! 

What - skimmers float on skait 
or sledge! 

“ George, what you here! Pull down 
that rail!’—** Pho! leap it.” 

‘6 How’s the ice?”—* Very rough.”— 
““ Why don’t they sweep it? 

“Dear, what a tumble!”—‘* "Twas 
that fat man’s fault.” 

“ Sir, I beg pardon.”—* Sir, I think 
you ought.” 

‘“‘Hah, Brown, as gay as ever.”— 
No, cross’d; 

“ Pull’d by the nose by Jack.”— 
© Jack who?”—* Jack Frost.” 

“ Tom, did you hear that joke ? that’s 
so like Brown ; 

He’s always up.’—* Not always; 
now he’s down,” 


The parentage of “ Montalto” is 
enveloped in profound mystery, aud 
if the anthor be not very unfortunate, 
as well as very silly, will always 
remain so. It has been attributed 
to several gentlemen. In the first 
instance, certain newspapers fancied 
they discovered in it traces of dull- 
ness similar to those found in some 
of Mr. Soane’s productions, and aec- 
cordingly he was selected to bear the 
honour. This, however, he depre- 
cated with much eagerness ; and then 
a Mr. Haynes was fixed upon; but 
Mr. H. it seems is merely the author 
of a tragedy ia preparation, and 
disclaims any knowledge of the de- 
funct piece. The Manager did his 
best to keep the ricketty brat in ex- 
istence; but, all his efluorts were 
unavailing, and it quickly expired. 


We subjoin the puffs which appeared 


on the occasion :— 


January 9th.—‘* The Tragedy of 
‘MONTALTO’ was received with great 
applause, and cannot fail to become a 
distinguished favourite of the Publie.” 


January \0th, 11th, and 12th. ** The 
Tragedy of ‘ Montalto was received 
last night, by an overflowing audience, 
with tumultuous applause, « given out 
for repetition amidst repeated cheers 
from every part of the house. - Jt will 
therefore be represented to-morron, 
and evening this week.” 


January 13th. — The Tragedy of 
Montalto” was withdrawn! !! 


From the sublime to the ridiculous, 
it is said, there is but a step; and 
we are about to shew the truth ofthe 
assertion, by sinking suddenly from 
remarks upon a Tragedy, “a dis- 
tinguished favourite of the Public,” 
to record the fate of a Pantomime. 
In our last, we were so bold as to 
aver that the Harlequinade at Drury 
was miserably dull; yet, we were 
almost aghast at our temerity, when 
in the bills of the 29th December, we 
beheld the following paragraph :-— 

“The new comic Pantomime called 
‘Tur Nortu-Werst PassaGE; OR, 
Harvereuin Esquimavx, having, on its 
third representation, with various 
alterations and additions, been re- 
eeived, from beginning to end, with 
the most decided approbation from the 
whole of the audience, and having 
excited, throughout, one continued 
rour of laughter and applause, will be 
repeated every evening till farther 
notice.” 

Who, after reading this, could 
believe that in less than a fortnight, 
the uproarious piece would be with- 
drawn for ever? Yet, such was the 
case. Can it be possible that mana- 
gers are as fallible as Editors? Truly, 
we begin to suspect as much. 


January 18th.— After being for ten 
weeks little better than “a splendid 
desert,” this house has once more 
risen into some degree of estimation 
with the Public ; and is again thronged 
for at least three nights in the week, 
though during the other three it may 
be nearly empty. Miss Wilson, who 


‘this evening made her debit as Man- 


dane, is a singer of no common 
powers ; but, we cannot join in the 
senseless cry of those who have at 
once pronounced her to be a faultless 
phenomenon, far superior to any 
vocalist that has been heard by the 
present generation. These gentle- 
men, in their extravagant, and doubt- 
less unbiassed, eulogies, insist upon 
it that she possesses, in combined 
attraction, the force of Grassini, the 


science of Billington, the execution 
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of Catalani, and the sensibility and 
sweetness of Miss Stephens ; and all 
this they discover by hearing her 
perform one character, which, of all 
parts, is, in our- opinion, the least 
calculated for enabling the critie to 
form a decided opinion upon the 
manner in which a debatante is capable 
of sustaining the heroines of purely 
English Operas. For ourselves, we 
confess that we do not feel competent 
to pronounce peremptorily upon Miss 
Wilson’s merits. We have hitherto 
heard her but once, and that was on 
the night of her first appearance, when 
her powers were doubtless in some 
degree diminished by the want of 
that perfect self-possession which a 
farther intimacy with the Stage will 
soon impart to her. Thus much 
we can aver, that her voice has great 
compass and flexibility; that her 
execution is brilliant ; and that she 
appears to possess a very correct taste. 
Some of her lower tones, however, 
struck us as being defective in clear- 
ness and distinctness ; and we missed 
that “ far-heard whisper” which is so 
delightful in the singing of Miss 
Stephens; but, this might arise from 
the agitation attendant upon the 
novelty of her situation. We must 
also, for the present, express our 
doubts as to ber possessing the super- 
abundance of feeling which the news- 
papers say was so apparent in her 
performance of “ Fly soft ideas!” and 
“If o'er the cruel tyrant.” We con- 
fess it was not very perceptible to our 
grosser faculties. When we have 
seen her in Clara, Rosetta, or Polly, 
we shall be more capable of forming 
a decided opinion upon this point. 
She was applauded enthusiastically 
throughout, and encored in several 
Songs. The call for the repetition 
of “ The Soldier Tir’d” was so vehe- 
ment, and, we may add, so ridiculously 
outrageous, by some fellows in the 
Pit, who stood on the seats, waving 
their hats and sticks, that she ap- 


peared to be quite overcome with 
emotion. Upon this, on rushed Mr, 
Russell, who stood smirking and 
bowing alternately to her and to the 
audience, and then retired. Wedid 
not at all understand the meaning of 
this silly intrusion, which, we find, 
has been once or twice repeated. At 
the conclusisn of the Opera, he again 
came forward, and said :— 

“ Tapies aND GENTLEMEX,—To- 
morrow evening will be performed the 
Comedy of ‘A Cure for the Heart- 
ache ;? and, on Saturday evening, this 
Opera wiil be repeated. ( Cries of ‘ No! 
No! Let it be to-morrow.’ )—Ladies 


and Gentlemen, it would be indeco- 
rous in us to oppose 
but, Miss Witson’s sevond perform. 
ance having been fixed for Saturday, 
many Boxes are engaged for that night ; 
and it might be thought unfair to the 
Public, were we to make any altera- 
tion in the arrangement.—(‘ Bravo !— 
That’s right!) Ou Saturday evening, 
therefore, Ladies and Gentlemen, this 
Opera will be repeated, with precisely 
the same cast of characters. Also on 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
in mext week ; and in every week till 
farther notice: the Proprietor having 
resolved to dedicate those nights to 
Operatical performances.” 


This indefinite announcement ex- 
cited a little laughter ; but, we easily 
excused the exuberance of Mr. 
Russell’s joy at beholding, for the first 
time this season, the house crowded 
with respectable company. Many 
persons, indeed, were unable to ob- 
tain seats at all ; and when we quitted 
the Theatre, we left “‘ the Patentees” 
stoutly arguing the point with some 
malcontents in the Lobby of the 
Dress Circle, who insisted upon 
having their money returned. The 
receipts of the evening amounted to 
upwards of £500, and they doubtless 
have not fallen off'since. Mr. Elliston 
may therefore well aflord the extrava- 
gant terms upon which he has engaged 
the lady, viz. 800 guineas for forty 
nights’ performance. 

it appears that Miss W. is the 
daughter of a green-grocer in the 
London Road, St. George’s Fields, 
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and is apprenticed to Mr. Welsh, who 
accidentally heard her singing as he 
was passing through the street, and 
was struck by the powers of her voice. 
She made her first public attempt at 
the Argyll Rooms, and was highly 
complimented by His Majesty, who 
heard her sing at the house of a 
nobleman. Upon matters of taste 
“we'd take the King’s word for a 
thousand pounds,” and regret that 
Miss W. did not follow the advice 
which His Majesty was pleased to 
add to his commendation—that she 
Should visit Italy for two years, to 
perfect herselfin the science of music. 
Miss W. has a rather fine buxom 
person, and a good-tempered healthy 
countenance, somewhat pretty, though 
her nose is not exactly of the classical 
cut. She treads the Stage firmly, 
and has altogether an imposing ap- 
pearance, but she will do well to pay 
some attention to the management of 
her person. The papers which have 
described her as the finest singer that 
was ever heard, declare, moreover, 
that she is the perfection of elegance ; 
but, the continual wave of her arms 
in which she at present indulges, 
strikes us as being the antipodes of 
grace. She should also correct the 
habit of holding her hand to her 
forehead (as if she were troubled with 
the head-ache) when she wishes to 
express feeling ; and not be so very 
humble in her obeisances. The peo- 
ple in the Pit and Boxes, we can 
assure her, are not gods, and there- 
fore she need not quite sink upon her 
knees before them. She is extremely 
young; not more, apparently, than 
nineteen or twenty. 

The Bills of this evening presented 
another pleasing specimen of the at- 
tention paid to the rules of English 
Grammar by Mr. Winston, who has 
the reputation of being pufl-composer 
to the establishment :— 


“The Comedies of this Theatre 
have acquired very great patronage; 


and, as the Public favour towards the 
representations of ‘The School for 
Scandal’ and ‘The Road to Ruin,’ 
have been so considerably manifested, 
itis the intention ofthe Proprietor to 
revive some of the most popular Come- 
dies as speedily as possible. 


January 25th.—Mrs. Siddons visit- 
ed the Theatre, and was cheered hy 


the audience on her eutrance and 
departure. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


— 29. Wallace—Miller and his 
en. 

30. Rob Roy—Katharine & Petruchio. 
December 1. Wallace—Cymon. 
Twelfth Night—WaRLock oF THE 
GLEN, (Ist. time.) 

4. Virginius—Ib. 

5. Twelfth Night—Ib. 

6. Wallaec—Ib. 
7 
8 


. Slave—lIb. 

. Twelfth Night—Ib. 

. King Lear, (Lear, Vandenhoff. )— 
All the World’s a Stage. 

11. Ib.—Tom Thumb—Rendezvous. 

12. Wallace—No Song, No Supper. 

13. — Night—Warlock of the 

en. 

14. New Way to Pay Old Debts, (Sir 
Giles, Vandenhoff.) — Barber of 
Seville. 

15. Slave— Warlock of the Glen. 

16. King Lear—Love, Law, aud Phy- 
sie. 

18. Coriolanus, (Caius Marcius, Van- 
denholl.)—Warlock of the Glen. 

19. Wallace—Forty Thieves. 

20. Ib. Katharine and Petruchio. 

21. Coriolanus—Warlock of the Glez. 


92, Wallace—Critic. 


23. Henri Quatre—Warlock of the 
Glen. 

26. Wallace—HarLeQuin AND Friar 
Bacon; or, Tue Brazen Heap, 
(1st. 

27. Pizarro, (Rolla, Vandenhoff.) 

28. She Stoops to Conquer. 

29. Wallace. 

30. Slave. 

January, 1821. 

1. Virginius. 

2. Wallace. 

3. Clandestine Marriage. 
4. As You Like It. 

6. School for Scandal. 

6. Rob Roy. 

8. Antiquary. 

9. MIRANDOLA, (lst. time. ) 

10. Ib. 

11. Comedy of Errors. 

12. Mirandola. 
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13. Slave. 

15. Mirandola. 

16. Twelfth Night. 
17. Antiquary. 

1s. Mirandola. 

19. Ib. 

20, Slave. 

22. Mirandola. 
23. Comedy of Errors. 
21. Mirandola,. 
25. Rob Roy. 

26. Mirandola. 


¥,* The Pantomime has been per- 
formed every evening since the 26th 
of December. 


January 6th.— Miss Stephens re- 
sumed her performances, and sustained 
the character of Diuna Vernon. We 
are glad to find her at her post again, 
though her place has been so ably 
filled during her absence by Miss M. 
Tree, that we have scarcely missed 
her. She has attracted several crowd- 
ed houses. 


January 9th.— After various delays, 
Mr. Barry Cornwall’s long-expeeted 
Tragedy was produced this evening. 
It is called “ Mirandola;” and the 
characters are as follow : 


Guido......... C. Kemble 
Gheraldi.....Egerton 
Casti........ . Abbott 
Julio........... Connor 
Isidora........ Miss Foote 


Isabella......Mrs. Faucit 


Guido, uatural son of the Duke of 
Mirandola, loves, and is beloved by, 
Isidora. He is summoned to the 
wars, and is supposed to have been 
killed, all his letters having been 
intercepted by the Duke’s sister, 
Isabella, (aided by his confessor, 
Gheraldi,) who is ambitious of pro- 
curing the dukedom for her child. 
During this period, Mirandola, who 
Was not privy to Guido’s attachment, 
becomes enamoured of Isidora, and 
makes her his wife. At this juncture 
the play opens with a dialogue be- 
tween Guido and his friends Casti and 
Julio, ata small inn, on their way 
to Mirandola. Gheraldi being ap- 
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prized of their coming, communi- 
cates to the Duke, for the first time, 
the secret of Guido’s early passion 
for Isidora; and, on Guido’s arrival, 
imparts to him the news of his father’s 
marriage. This is followed by two 
very fine scenes: the first, between 
Guido and Isidora ; the seeond, be- 
tween Guide and Mirandola; which 
commences with bitterness and re- 
proaches, but terminates in a partial 
reconciliation. To excite the Duke’s 
jealously, Jsabella persuades [sidora 
to send Guido, in remembrance of 
their early love, a favourite ring, 
presented to her by her husband. At 
a banquet given in honour ef his 
son’s arrival, Mirandola recognises 
this trinket on Guwido’s finger, and is 
instantly filled with jealous frenzy. 
Guido, however, somewhat calms his 
suspicions, by announcing his inten- 
tion of departing immediately ; and 
here another fine and very aflecting 
scene occurs between the father and 
son. Guide prepares to depart, but 
is delayed by a letter from Isidora, 
beseeching him to mect her, at night, 
in the palace-garden, and restore to 
her the fatal ring. He consents ; and 
they are surprised by the Duke, who 
orders the instant execution of Guido. 
Casti in the meanwhile has discovered 
the intercepted letters, and some 
papers written by Zsabella, explaining 
the plot, which have been dropped 
by Gheraldi. He instantly seeks the 
Duke, but is delayed by {sabella, who 
orders him into custody. He, how- 
ever, escapes, and reaches the Duke’s 
presence, just after the direction has 
been given for Guido’s execution. 
The order is countermanded ;, but, at 
this moment, a discharge of musquetry 
announces that the ‘ ill-timed mercy 
comes too late.” Isidora is borne off 


Senseless ; and Mirandola expires, @ 
victim to remorse and grief. 

This, though a correct outline of 
the story, will not afford any just idea 
of the character of the play, the prit- 
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cipal merit of which by no means lies 
in the excellence ofthe plot. Many 
of the incidents, indeed, are highly 
improbable, and very clumsily brought 
about: but, there are redeeming beau- 
ties in the language of some of the 
scenes, and the drawing of the two 
principal characters, which compen- 
sate for many defects. We wish, ne- 
vertheless, that the author had avoid- 
ed some of these blemishes, which 
might have been effected we think 
with much facility. The manner of 
Isabella’s procuring the ring is terri- 
bly absurd, and the idea excessively 
common-place ; but, the accommo- 
dating way in which Gheraldi lets fall 
the important papers, he appears to 
have taken from his strong-box for the 
nonce, is still more indefensible.— 
What, moreover, can excuse the be- 
haviour of Casti, who is previonsly 
represented as a man of honour and a 
soldier? He breaks into the private 
chamber of his patron’s confessor, 
thrusts him brutally forth, and then 
pries into his secret papers with a 
sneaking meanness which deserves 
ducking and horsewhipping. His 
pitiful conduct is equalled by the fa- 
tuity of Isabella and Gheraldi, who, 
when they have him secured, never 
attempt to recover the papers upon 
which their lives depend, but merely 
charge the guards not to let him 
escape. 
aware that this would defeat the 
author’s intention, and accordingly 
suffer him to walk off without any 
difficulty. We might point out simi- 
lar absurdities in nearly every scene; 
but we shall merely allude once more 
to the fatal ring, which, like Desde- 
mona’s handkerehief, causes half the 
mischicf. To what purpose does IJsi- 
dora encounter so much danger, and 
meet Guido at night in the garden, to 


The guards, however, are — 


receive from him the ring, when a 


simple request in her letter,to return 
it by Casti, would answer her purpose 
much better? Moreover, the return 
of the ring at all, appears to be per- 
fectly immaterial, sinee Mirandola has 
already seen it in Guido’s possession, 
and concealment therefore is out of 
the question. A truce, however, to 
these objections, to which every part 
of the plot is liable; and let us pro- 
ceed to point out some of the beauties. 
The language is in general natural, 
and therefore pleasing, though some 
few instances of false taste and weak- 
hess occur, which detract from its 
general beauty. The piece we sus- 
pect has been revised for representa- 
tion by some person less a novice to 
the stage than the author appears to 
be. Had it been acted exactly as it 
was written, we doubt whether it 
would have succeeded half so well. 
Mr. Cornwall is by far too fond of 
making his personages talk, and utter 
** sentiments” and ** curious fancies.” 
We have not room for any exemplifi- 
cations of the fault we allude to; but, 
let any person examine the passages 
in the printed copies of the play which 
are marked for omission, and he will 
perceive the justice of our censure. 
Of the characters we need say but 
little, for two only deserve any notice. 
Isidora is a poor contemptible puppet ; 
and Jsabella and Gheraldi possess not 
a single feature of originality or inte- 
rest. Guido and Mirandola, however, 
are forcibly and naturally drawn, and 
the scenes between them are fraught 
with touching interest. They were well 
played by C. Kemble and Macready; 
though the latter in many instances 
completely tore the passion to tatters. 
We can make due allowances for the 
violence ofMirandola’s temper,and the 
situations in which he is placed; but, 
we must be allowed to doubt the pro- 
priety of his grinning, snorting, and 
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clenching his hands so very furiously. 


It was nevertheless, a fine piece of 
acting; but, far outdone, in ouresteem, 
by C. Kemble’s Guido. His persona- 
tion of this part has made us feel * the 
late remorse of love” for ail we have 
ever advanced to his disparagement, 
though of the most lenient description. 
We find ourselves utterly at a loss for 
expressions to describe the masterly 
manner in which he depicted the 
varying emotions of the character, 
and worked upon the feelings of the 
audience. It was a perfect triumph of 
the art, and contributed principally to 
the good success of the tragedy. Our 
eyes, albeit unused to the melting 
mood, more than once bore witness to 
our weakness; and we believe there 
were few in the house that were not 
similarly affected. We siall not 
speedily forget his delivery of one pas- 
sage in the first interview with his 
father— 
“Oh! I will be 
‘* As silent as the grave you've dug for 
me.” 

And again, in the parting-scene with 
Mirandola, iv the 4th Act— 


** Oh, father, I 


“ Am going far,—for ever. This cold 
hand 


“Which now I stretch abroad towards 
you,—now, 
You'll never touch again.” 

This was the very perfection of 
mellifluous, mournful tenderness. We 
have room to point out but one more 
instance of felicitous delivery, which 
those who heard it will not fail to 


remember. It was his exclamation to 
the Duke— 


Bat, I have been warm ; 
The whole performance, indeed, 
merited the critic’s warmest praise, 
and we really think was faultless. 
They who were not satisfied with it, 
will never he satisfied with anything. 


The story of this Tragedy, it will be 
seen, is drawn from the same source 
as that of * Parisina,” viz. ‘* Gibbon’s 
Antiquities of the House of Bruns- 
wick ;” being only varied by the 
absence of the adultcrous intercourse, 
It was received with perfectly unani- 
mous applause by a crowded house, 
and appears likely to maintain its 
ground throughout the season; but, 
the manner in which it has been be- 
praised by some of the daily and 
weekly critics, is perfectly disgusting. 
The Prologue was in a better style 
than is usual with such things. The 
Epilogue had nothing remarkable in 
it. 

January 13th.—We learn from the 
newspapers that Vandenhoff played 
Gambia, on account of Macready’s 
illness; and Connor represented the 
Governor, in lieu of Blanchard, who 
has lately lost a son. 

January 17th.—Blanchard being 


still absent, Caron was performed by 
Yates. 


ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 


Mr. Arnold commenced a new 
species of performance here, on the 
26th. of December, under the title of 
Soirées Amusantes, which we notice 
solely for the purpose of holding it 
up to merited ridicule and contempt. 
It principally consists of a dull re- 
presentation of the arrival and de- 
parture of the passengers in that old 
Vehicle for jokes,a Stage-Coach ; and 
a burlesque of the proceedings of a 
Court of Justice. The house is 
darkened, a gauze stretched across 
the stage, and the performers being 
placed between this gauze and a 
strong light in the back-ground, their 
shadows become visible to the spec- 
tators. There is also a mock-beroic 
drama called “ Guy Fawkes,” the 
action of which is represented by in- 
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fants, whilst the dialogue is carried 
on by invisible agents behind the 
scenes. The cleverness with which 
these urchins “ suit the action to the 
word,” is the hest part of the busi- 
ness. Some songs by Broadhurst, 
J.Smith, Miss Stephenson, and others, 
are occasionally introduced; and 
a kind of reversal of the Lecture on 
Heads contrived, by making the Heads 
speak for themselves. An Address, 
delivered by a person habited as the 
Knave of Clubs, is previously given, 
of which nothing remains in our 
memory but one of the rhymes, viz. 
Arnold and barn hold. The audience 
on the first night was more select 
than numerous; and the “ airs from 
heaven and blasts from hell” which 
attacked our poor old limbs, have 
troubled us with so terrible a cold 
and rheumatism, that we have ever 
since been at the expense of employ- 
ing an amanuensis, having quite lost 
the use of our right side. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


Re-opened Dec. 26th, with two new 
pieces; the first a Comic Burletta, 
entitled “ Every Body’s Cousin ;” 
the second a Drama called “ Beli- 
sarius.” The Burletta we have not 
seen; but we have been highly pleased 
with “ Belisarius,” which is a most in- 
teresting production, and has been very 
attractive. There is a scene between 


Huntley (Belisarius) and Bengough | 


(Gelimar) which equals in excellence 
anything of the kind we recollect. 
In the Burletta, a Mr. Jackson made 
his first appearance. In “ Belisarius,” 
the character of Justinius was played 
by a Mr. Young, and that of Tiberius 
by Mr. S. H. Chapman, from the York 
Theatre, whom our readers may re- 
collect as the child who some years 
ago sustained a few characters at 
Covent Garden, particularly the 


Young Prince in “ Timour the Tar- 
Vol. Y. 


tar.” He appears to be a sensible 
performer, but has a voice more 
adapted we think to comic than to 
tragic dialogue, A lively piece, 
founded on the history of our friend 
Figaro, was produced on the 22nd. 
of January, in which a Mrs. Young 
made her débit as Susannah, and a 
Miss Wells as Agnes: the one short 
and stout, the other tall and thin. 
They are both pleasing singers ; but 
Miss W.’s voice appears to possess 
scarcely power enough to fill so 
large a Theatre. “ Figaro” was 
followed by a comic sketch, called 
“The Blue Baron,” which we pre- 
sume is from the pen of Mr. Dibdin, 
as it made us laugh heartily, and we 
therefore “ jump to that conclusion.” 


WEST-LONDON THEATRE, 
(Late the Regency.) 


The managemement of Mr. Bever- 
ly terminated on the 14th December, 
and the house re-opened, under the 
superinteudence of Mr. Amherst, on 
the 26th, with an Address spoken by 
Miss Collier from the Adelphi, a 
Drama founded on “ Oroonoko,” and 
the Pantomime of “ Cinderella.” It 
has been newly decorated, and fur- 
nished with some elegant Chandeliers ; 
and with the aid of a more effective 
band, and a stronger company than 
we have lately seen there, has hitherto 
been very well attended. Amongst 
the performers, we observed Chatterley 
and Lancaster, from the English Opera 
House; Cogan, from the Haymarket ; 
Miss M’Alpine, from Covent Garden ; 
Miss Collier, from the Adelphi; Mrs. 
Santer, ci devant Miss Akers; and 
Lewis, who was the principal support 
of Beverly’s Company. Miss Camp- 
bell, who made her first appearance 
a season or two back, at Drury-lane, 
as Belvidera, is announced. The 
performances hitherto have been 
chiefly of a comic description; and 
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we think this is the best system the 
Manager can follow. “ Rochester,” 
“ Don Giovanni,” “ Midas,” and 
“ Amoroso,” have been excellently 
played. 


The other Minor Theatres appear 
to be in general proceeding very 
successfully. At the ADELPuHT, Mr. 
Planché coatinues to hit the taste of 
the town by some pleasing dramas ; 
and the novelties at the Copurs are 
produced as spendidly as ever. ‘Tliey 
have adopted a uew plan here with 
regard to their Pantomime, which is 
founded upon the Adventures of 
Sindbac. The story is divided into 
six parts, which are represented on 
successive evenings, thus furnishing 
a continued series of novelty through- 
out the week.—At the Otympic, we 
have been highly amused by the per- 
formances of Ramoo Samee the Indian 
Jugeler, The Bills stated the other 
day, that “his extraordinary exertions 
had rendered a temporary cessation 
necessary for his health ;” which was 
explained on the following morning, 
by the announcement in the news- 
papers of hisrecentmarriage toa young 
lady, at St. Pancras Church.—The 
Kast Lonpon is again 
open under the management of Mr. 
Vickers. The red letters im which 
Mr. Elliston enuounces Miss Wilson’s 
success, are well ridiculed by the 
Proprietors, who advertise the per- 
formances of sundry Pugiiists, in the 
same manner. Mr. Dibdin also, we 
see, in the Surrey Bills, prints the 
title of “ The Blue Baron” in blue 
ink. We wonder what the next 
colour will be! 


LITERARY AND THEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 
A new edition of “ Astarte, a 
Sicilian Tale,’ with considerable 
additions, is in the press. 


Mr. Thomas Bayly is about to 
publish a small volume of poems, 
entitled “ What is Life?” 


Jt is not generally known that 
telzoni, the traveller, is the gigantic 
individual, who, some years ago, under 
the appellation of the Patagonian 
Sampson, exhibited at Sadler’s Wells, 
and was one of the members of Mr, 
Gyngell’s Company. 

“ The Universe,’ a Poem, by 
Maturin, is in the press. 


Mr. Wilson, author of “ The Dis- 
appointed Authoress,” is preparing 
for publication, a new Comedy, in 
Five Acts, and a Dramatic Sketch, in 
One Act. 


Lord Byron, in addition to his 
Tragedy, and the 3rd and 4th Cantos 
of Don Juan, bas transmitted to 
England some translations from Ovid 
and the Italian. 


Moore’s edition of Sheridan’s 
Dramas is nearly ready. Each Play 
will be sold separately. 

The new edition of Cibber’s Apo- 
logy, by Mr. Bellchambers, will appear 
in the course of the Spring. 

Hazliti is printing “ Essays on 
Character.” 


Court of King’s Bench Dec. 9th.— 
SIDNEY v. Moore.—This was an 
action for work performed by the 
plaintiff, on account of the defendant, 
formerly leading member of the never- 
to-be-forgotten Drury-lane Sub-Com- 
nitttee. It appeared thal in 1817, 
umongst other wise projects, Mr. 
Moore took it into his head that a 
great saving would accrue to the 
concerb, if a printing-office were 


established in the Theatre, for the 
purpose of printing the Bills, Plays, 
&e. A press was accordingly pro- 
vided by the plaintiff, and the work 
performed by him, partly on his own 
premises ; and the present action for 
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£958, though nominally brought 
against Mr. Moore alone, was in fact 
against the whole company of pro- 
prietors. The proprictors, however, 
thought that as the printing had been 
Mr. Moore’s personal hobby, Mr. 
Moore alone ought to pay for it. It 
appeared from the evidence adduced, 
that the affairs of the Theatre, at the 
period in question, were involved in 
extreme confusion. The members of 
the Sub-Committee were at variance, 
The accounts of the concern were 
jumbled with those of individuals ; 
anda Mr. Farle, Mr. Moore’s fie- 
totum, who gave orders for the work 
to Mr. Sidney, although he conceived 
that he was acting under the general 
authority of the Committee, could 
not speak as to any precise direction 
from an individual member. A letter, 
however, was produced, from tbe Sub- 
Committee to Mr. Earle, thanking 
him for his services; announcing the 
vote to himself and Mrs. }arle of 
the freedom of the Theatre; and 
appointing him principal superintend- 
ent of the printing establishment. 
The letter was signed by Mr. Moore; 
and it plainly appeared that the 
printing was his hobby-horse. The 
Honourable George Lamb, (once a 
Member of the Committee,) was 
examined, but his evidence threw 
little Jight upon the matter. Mr. 
Richard Wilson, another member, 
said that he had always been averse 
to have anything but the Bills prinied 


in the Theatre; and was of opinion - 


that if any order had ever been given 
for printing Books out of the house, 
for which the present action was 
brought, an authority for the order 
must appear on the Committee’s 
Minutes: but, he did not believe that 
any such authority had ever been 
given.—Mr. Ward, the D. L. Secre- 
tary, then produced the Minutes; but, 
nothing was found therein which 
forwarded the plaintiff’s ease. He 
was accordingly nonsuited. 


We omitted noticing the late visit 
to England of Mr. Kemble, who ar- 
rived in London the 2nd November, 
from Lausaune, where he left Mrs. K. 
Ile was recognized in a private box 
at Covent Garden on the 22nd _ of 
November, and was greeted with the 
loudest acclamations, which he ac- 
knowledged by coming forward and 
bowing very gracefully. During his 
stay, a report was circulated that be 
had made a gift to his brother Charles 
of the whole of his share in the the- 
afre; and a silly account of what 
took place on the occasion, appeared 
in the newspapers, which our respect 
fer our readers? good sense forbids us 
to transcribe.  Jbe returned to Lau- 
ranne in December, having previously, 
according to current report, trans- 
ferred his property from the Eoglish 
to the French funds: but, this we 
are inclined to doubt. His house- 
hold goods, wines, &c. were sold by 
Messrs. Robins, December 14. The 
catalogue displayed nothing very re- 
markable, except a list of Paintings, 
including a “ Double-barrelled Fow- 
ling-Piece,” and * a tine old violin ;” 
the sale of his Miscellanecus Library 
was commenced by Mr. Evans, on 
the 26th. January, and will terminate 
on the 6th. February. It contains 
some curious articles, but bis most 
rare dramatic works do not appear 
in the catalogue. We shall give some 
account of ine Prices, &c. in our oext. 


Bow Street, oth.—A com- 
plaint was preferred by Mr. Etiston 
against four of the performers ip the 
Drury-Lane orchestra, who having 
been fined for non-atiendance, bad 
persuaded the remainder of the mu- 
sicians to withhoid their services unul 
the sums mualcted were restored. ‘The 
cousecuence was, that oo “Pwelfih 
Night, the commencement of the Pan- 
tomime was delayed upwerds of balf 
an hour; and at lencth, Mr, Dunn, 
the treasurer, apprehensive of stall 
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mere disagrecable consequences, com- 
plied with their demand. The magis- 
trates were of opinion that the conduct 
of the malcontents subjected them to 
an indictment for a conspiracy; but 
Mr. Elliston declared he bad no 
wish to press the matter against them, 
as he only desired that his right to 
enforce fines should be clearly under- 
stood. The defendants were tben dis- 
charged, their solicitor, Mr. Harmer, 
having previously stated that they felt 
very grateful for the clemency dis- 
played towards them by Mr. Elliston. 


This statement appeared in the news- 
papers. ‘I'he musicians, however, 
deny its correctness, and have pub- 
lished the following manifesto upon 
the occasion, which we insert, because 
the newspapers have refused them 
an opportunity of detailing their 
grievances. We nevertheless are de- 
cidedly of opinion that Mr. Elliston 
is perfectly justified in enforcing the 
attendance of every performer in the 
Orchestra, and will be very much to 
blame if he do not maintain his right:— 


“ Tae Drury-Lane Bann. 
—— “ ‘And Music won the cause. ” 


DRYDEN. 


** An erroneous and exparte Report 
having appeared in several of the pub- 
lic prints on Wednesday last, relative 
to the differences now subsisting be- 
tween the Manager of the Theatre, 
and the Gentlemen attached to the 
Orchestra ; and most of the Editors 
(such isthe powerful effect of Thea- 
trical Patronage!) having refused to 
insert a counter Statement, although 
payment was offered; Lam induced, 
in order to exculpate fowr scspectable 
individuals, and the profession to 
which they belong, from the odium 
attempted to be cast upon it (and them) 
by the degradation of a Bow-STREET 
investigation, to submit to the Public 
the following facts, that they may un- 
epestand how it came to pass that pro- 


Ssors of a Liberal Art were served 


with Police Warrants, grounded upon 
an Act made and passed to rr 


combinations amo 
ngst Journeymen 


“ On Saturday, the 6th of January, 
Messrs. Daley and Smalley, belonging 
to the Band, refused to play in the 
Pantomime, because they were fined 
their whole week’s salary, on account 
of an unavoidable absence for One 
Evening out of the Six:—an indul- 
gence usually allowed, on sending an 
efficient Deputy. Another member 
(Mr. Barker) was also fined, and had 
part of his salary, as he conceived, 
unjustly withheld; and, upon that 
account, also objected to perform 
until he was fully satisfied. As to the 
fourth person charged with neglect of 
duty, and who was favoured with Mr, 
Birnie’s hand and seal upon the ocea- 
sion, he had no more to do with com- 
bination than the statue of Apollo de 
Belvidere ; nevertheless, he was driven 
with the others, like a poor inoflensive 
Butiock, to the slaughter-house. 

“ Since the concern has been under 
the present Management, all power 
and controul over the Musical De- 

artment has been entirely taken away 
rom the Leader. ‘The consequence 
is, that mauy unnecessary Rehearsals 
take place; and vexatious fines are 
imposed, and rigid'y exacted, for 
trivial omissions, that would not other- 
wise happen or be levied. A singular 
and unheard of system of espionage is 
likewise adopted in the Orchestra, by 
having Two Forfeit-Masters placed 
there, constantly on the watch, to 
record the little sionings or pecca- 
dilloes of the Musicians ; and who are 
forced, under severe penalties, to 
furnish, separately, weekly lists of the 
Defaulters, not excepting even the 
LeaveER!! This gentieman, who has 
filled the situation, and so ably pre- 
sided over the Orchestra, for many 
years past, was lately insulted by an 
attempt to retain a Night’s Salary, 
which he very properly resisted, and 
the Fine was in consequence not per- 
sisted in. 

ex post facto RuLes anD Re- 
GULATIONS (the root of the discord,) 
and of which so much has been said, 
were never shern to the Band, until 
— every person was engaged, and 
the present season had commenced. 
However, as soon as they were pro- 
mulgated, and sent for approval and 
signature, they were REJECTED, und 
voce, and consigned to ‘the tomb o 
the Capulets ;’—being contrary to 
former custom, and decidedly against 
the spirit of eaeh individual engage- 
ment; notwithstanding which, the 

ROPERTY,’ as it is called, are pro- 
ceeding upon this left-handed Win- 
STON-ian code, as though it containg# 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, 


which alter not. 
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“As to what passed before the 
Magistrate, it is only necessary to say 
that Mr. Harmer denies the correct- 
ness of the statementin the Times and 
some other newspapers ;* and (asserts) 
that he did not make the concessions 
therein mentioned, or use the Jan- 
guage imputed to him, as against the 
parties for whom he appeared; who 
also declare that they did not exhibit 
that snivelling thankfulness mentioned 
in the Report, when the Prosecutor 
and his Informer were ForcrD to 
abandon the charge, as untenable. 

“ A Meeting of the Members of the 
different Orchestras in Loudon will 
shortly be convened by advertisement, 
in order to publish a vote of censure 
upon the authors of this disgraceful 
piece of Managerial Intolerance, who 
dared to force artists of superior 
character and connections to appear 
ataCommon Police -Office, (the tribunal 
for thieves and vagabonds,) to answer 
to a frivolous and nousensical charge; 
and who were treated with as little 
respect as though they had been a set 
of Itinerant Minstrels in custody of 
the Parish Watch, upon a charge of 
infringing the privileges of Mr. Monro’s 
WEsTMINSTER Waits! 


(Signed) Furioso, 
for 


Trumpets, Trombone, and Drums, 
Flutes, Fiddles, and Violincellos. 
Bassoons, Double Basses, and Horns. 
Clarionets, Oboes, and Tenors. 


January 1ith, 1821. 


Dublin.—The performances at the 
Rotunda terminated on the 2lst of 
December, with a Play by Knowles, 
called “ Brian Boroihme,’ and a 
Farewell Speech, delivered by Farren. 
The premises, it is said, are to be 
converted into a Methodist Meeting- 
House. The new Theatre opened 
on the 18th of January. The per- 
formances were “ The Comedy of 
Errors” and “ The Sleep-Walker,” 
preceded by the following Address 
from the pen of Colman :— 


* The accounts here complained of, 
appear to have been vamped up and 
inserted for no other earthiy purpose 
but to be cut out, framed, glazed, and 
hung up in the’Treasury ofthe Theatre, 
where they now remain to serve asa 


Bug-bear for the servile and pusil- 
Tanimous, 


“Hail! generous natives of green 
Erin’s Isle, 
Welcome, kind patrons, to our new 
rais’d pile! 
Three fleeting months bave scarcely 
slipp’d away, 
sae a mere waste the scene of action 
ay: 
Not long the block was laid, which, all 
must own, 
Damps eagerness—the slow founda- 
tion-stone, 
Ere, expectation kept no more aloof, 
The architect was hope-crown’d with 
the roof; 
Brisk went the work—exertion still 
increasing— 
Hods, trowels, hammers, chisels, ne- 
ver ceasing 
— was wing’d on expedition’s 
plan, 
Aud every labourer— an [rishman. 
Alter a brick-and-mortar chase so hot, 
Take our historie outline of the spot: 
Here once a market reared its busy 
head, 
instead of tragic heroes, 
ed; 
Bright cleavers form’daband to charm 
the ears, 
Joints dangled in the place of chan- 
deliers ; 
Stout butchers, stern as critics, had 
their day, 
And cut up oxen, Jike a modern play. 
Soon Science camc—his steel the 
butcher drops, 
Removes, with awe, the shambles 
and the shops, 
And me triumph’d over mutton 
chops! 
Then a the school, by Patriotism 
reared, 
Arts, Agricuiture, Chemistry, ap- 
peared; 
Botanic lore—and_ studies all too 
great 
For our inferior powers to emulate. 
No merit we in Agriculture claim— 
To cultivate your favour is our aim ; 
Which gain’d, by learn’d Chemists 
we are told, 
It turns, by Playhouse Alchymy, to 


old; 

White all the Botany we dare to 
boast 

Lies in those plants your breath may 
cherish most. 

Again the scene was chang’d by Wis- 
dom’s rule: 

Want’s Refuge then succeeded Lear- 
ning’s School; 

No more in streets the shiveriug 
beggar stood; 

Vice found correction here, and Fa- 
mine food ; 

Morality rejoiced at Sloth’s defeat, 

And Pity smiled to see the Hungry eat. 
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At length, and following these wretch- 
ed elves, 

Behold another race!—we mean our- 
selves ; 

Who, leaning to our Predecessors’ 
laws, 

Now beg most heartily for your ap- 
plause ; 

Beg you, brave Eria’s sons, and Erin’s 


air, 

To make your Nation’s Theatre your 
care. 

Two wonder-working virtues 
contest, 


Lurk’d in the Lamp diaddin onee 
possest ; 
Beyond ali common method or device, 
It rais’d both tiouse and money 1a a 
trice ; 

Our Building, the first wonder keeps 
mn view, 

The secoad miracie remains with you, 

Crowd hither nightly, then, from 
every quarter, 

Till ecoiu in speed has rivall’d brick 
and mortar.” 

‘Ube Irish are justly disgusted at 
this vuigar doggrel; and naturally 
ask why it was thought necessary to 
send across the Channel for the ri- 
baldry of Colman, while Dublin 
contained so many men, both able 
and willing to have produced an 
Address worthy of the oecasion. Our 
readers will see that the writer had 
in his recollection Vearton’s Pro- 
logue, spoken at a Theatre erected 
over the Butchers’ Shambles at Win- 
chester; but, Warton’s lines are 
witty, while the above are as dull as 
they are coarse. The good people 
of Dublin object also to the name of 
the new house, viz. Tus Apany 
THEATRE. 


Edinburgh. — This house, newly 
decorated, and lighted by a beautiful 
gas chandelier, opened Nov. 15th, with 
Stoops to Couquer ;’—Hard- 
castle by Terry. On the 18th, a 
young lady played Lady Teazle, it 
being (as the bills announced) “ her 
first appearance but one on any 
Stage”—Anglice her second. Murray, 
who performed Careless, made a 
slight alteration in the song. Instead 
of “Here’s to the flaunting extrava- 
gant Quean,” he said, “Here’s to 


her with a bold and extravagant 
mien ;” by which he spared the feel- 
ings of the Queenites.— Performances 
atthe Pantheon were commenced by 
Mr. Kinloch, on the 6th Nov. — W. 
Barrymore is his Stage-Manager. 


Bath. Opened Oct. 28° with 
“Adrian and Orrila”—Adrian by 
Mr. Cooke, brether of Mrs. W. 
West, and Madame Clermont by Mrs. 
Bartley, who terminated her engage- 
ment on the llth November. She 
has however enlered into a second, 
and is performing there with her 
husbanc. A Miss Johnson, pupil of 
T. Cocke, made her debit as Polly 
November 15. Young concluded a 
short visit on the Sth of January, as 
Relia, and was succeeded by Conway, 
who (according to report) bas mar- 
ricd Mrs. Piozzi. Mr. Green re- 
sumes his situation, having, as he an- 
nounces, “declined bis engagement 
as a principal comedian at Covent 
Garden.” Miss Worgman is teach- 
ing dancing to the juvenile population 
of Bath, and, in ber advertisements, 
modestly styles herself, “The Cele- 
brated Miss W. the first English 
Dancer in the Kingdom.” 


Ezeter. The New Ilouse opened 
January l0th with “The Merchant 
of Venice” and “The Agreeable 
Surprise.” An Address, written by 
Mr. Wilde, late of the Theatre, was 
spoken by Bennett. It is too long 
tu insert, but the Phenix was not 
forgotten. The commencement of 
the performances, which was fixed 
for New Year’s Day, was delayed by 
the non-arrival of the Company from 
Guernsey. They had a very peri- 
lous passage, and great fears were for 


some time entertained that they bad 
been lost. 


Kean arrived at New York on the 
10th November, after a quick passage 
of 28 days. A paragraph appeared 
in the newspapers shortly after he 
sailed, stating that his wife, who was 
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to have accompanied him, was so 
alarmed at a storm which the ship 
encountered, that slie was put ashore 
on the coast of Ireland. This 
was altogether incorrect. She left 
Liverpool, for London, the day her 
husband sailed, and never intended to 
accompany him. He made his début 
at New York on the 29th November, 
as Richard I/I. The Theatre baving 
been burned last year, the company 
occupy a small temporary house in 
Anthony Street. Public curiosity 
has been strongly excited or the oc- 
casion. Many people have travelled 
from Philadelphia, a distance of 90 
miles, to witness his performances ; 
and the receipts, which before bis 
arrival were not 1000 dollars per week, 
have amounted to that sum nightly. 
A letter, dated New York, Nov. 29th 
10 at night, says, “‘The Ann Maria 
was to have sailed this morning; but 
her departure is put off till four to- 
morrow morning. All the passengers 
are gone to the Theatre, to see your 
Mr. Kean.” — He appeared in Othello 
December Ist. and was to play Lear, 
for his own benelit, on the 10th. He 
proceeds from New York to Phila- 
delphia. The newspapers in geueral 
speak of his acting in terms of warm 
commendation, though it is decried 
in a journal called ‘‘ The American,” 
edited by one Johnson Oerplank, 
who is related to Cooper the Trage- 
dian. The praise or censure of this 
man is, however, of little value, as 
his critiques plainly shew that he is a 


sad blockhead. We give the opening» 


paragraph of his remarks on Richard, 
as a specimen of his style of writing. 

“The character of Richard, we 
might readily imagine from his history, 
must be extremely diflicult to be re- 


presented in any manner coming up 


tothe peculiar traits that distinguish- 
ed it.” 


This is very eloquent and profound, 
no doubt; but, it is not to our taste. 
Kean’s habits are said to have been 
very temperate hitherto. 


MARRIAGES, 
Nov. 21.—At St. Bees, Cumberland, 
Mr. Horne to Miss Moreton, both of 

the Whitehaven Theatre. 


Dec. 21.—At Brislington, Somerset - 
shire, Jolin Gordon, Esq. eldest son 
of the Very Rev. the Dean of Lincoln, 
to Niiss Matthews, late of the Theatre 
Roya!, Covent Garden. 


DEATHS. 

In Jrine fast, ai Calais, Mrs. Nunns, 
formerly a distinguished actress in the 
Stafford Company. 


Nov. ist.—Mrs. Richards, widow of 
Mr. W. ‘Tr. Richards, and mother of 
Mrs. Edwin. Mrs. R. was once a 
favourite comic performer at Dublin. 


Nov. 13th.—At Felpham, Sussex, 
azed 76, Hayley the Poet. He wrotethe 
following plays, whichare little known: 
Happy Presertption, Comedy, 1784.— 
Lord Russell, ‘Tragedy, 1784.—Mar- 
cella, Tragedy, 1784.--The Viausoleum, 
Comedy, 1754.— Kudora, Tragedy, 
1790.—'he Heroine of Cambria, Tra- 
gedy, 1811.—The Viceroy, Tragedy, 
18ll. 


Nov. 24th —In South Frederick 
Street, Dublin, Mrs. Byrne, widow of 
the late FE. Byrne, Esq. and mother 
of Miss. B. 

December 15, at Paris, aged 50, Sig- 
nor Naldi. He was dining with 
Signor Garcia, who, at his request, 
exhibited to him the process of a self- 
acting cooking apparatus; when Naldi 
imprudently stopped the heat-regula- 
tor, an explosion ensued, anda part 
of the machine striking him on the 
skull, laid him dead on the spot. 
Garcia also was wounded in the head, 
but not dangerously. Fora Portrait 
and Memuir of Sig. N. Vide Vol. ii. 
p. 25. 


December 17, after a painful illness 
cfsix months, Mrs, Hughes, (formerly 
Miss Ivers,) wife of Mr. H. of D, L. 
and sister of Mrs. Orger. 


December —, at Shrewsbury, Mr. J. 
Chambers, a performer on the Stage 
of that town during the last thirty 
years. Ile was supposed to be the 
= provincial actor in the King- 

om. 


At York, aged 88, John Croft, Esq. 
F.S.A. author of * Notes on Shak- 
speare,” and other works. 


Jan. 14th.—At Maidstone, (where 
he was performing with Dowton’s 
Company,) Mr. Owen, a well-known 
provincial actor. Afew days previous 
to his death, he met with a serious 
accident, which terminated fatally. 
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{Hiscellancous Articles. 


“ A WILD-GOOSE CHASE.” 
Jo the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sir—As it appears from the last 
number of the Britisu Stace, that 
you imagine the writer of the Farce 
called “ A Wild-Goose Chase,” to be 
the same person as the author of 
“A Touch at the Times,” “ Exit 
by Mistake,” “ ‘Teasing Made Easy,” 
&c. I beg leave to rectify this mis- 
conception. The author of the above- 
mentioned Comedies is named Robert 
Francis Jaxivsox, as you will find 
by referring to the title-page of “ A 
Touch at the Times ;” while the 
name prefixed to the Farce is H. 
JAMESON. 

A desire to remove the very ge- 
neral supposition,that Mr. R. F. Jame- 
son (who is not at present in this 
country,) is the author of the Farce 
in question, has induced me to trou- 
ble you with this Letter.* B. 


London, Jan. 24th. 1821. 


FATAL CURIOSITY. 


Amongst the many melancholy 
catastrophes which the unrestrained 
indulgence of curiosity has produced, 
few have been attended by more 
affecting circumstances than those 
detailed in the following account 
(extracted from the newspapers of the 
period) of an affair which took place 


in the year 1791. The narration is 


* We are greatly obliged to our 
Correspondent, for pointing out an 
error into which we were led bya par- 
tial similarity of names. We have al- 
ways felt and expressed much admira- 
tion of Mr. R. F. JamEson’s talents : 
and were therefore extremely vexed 
to find him the author (as we imagin- 


ed) of so 00 


strictly true; and I have been ine 
furmed that the female victim was a 
woman of very captivating appear- 
ance and manners :— 

‘A most unhappy affair has oc- 
curred on board the Fitzwilliam East- 
Indiaman, just arrived: Mr. R. 
Dawson and his niece were passen- 
gers in the ship from Bengal, having 
part of the Captain’s cabin, or round 
house, assigned to themselves for 
accommodation, and lived at the 
Captain’s table; the gentleman was 
a widower, and appeared to be about 
forty-five years of age, and his niece 
about thirty ; the former had been in 
the profession of the law, and was 
reputed to have some fortune, as had 
the lady, and both were from York- 
shire. On Wednesday morning, the 
28th ult., it was currently reported 
in the ship, that Mr. D. (a cuddy 
passenger) had, by looking through 
the keyhole of the door of their apart- 
ment, on Tuesday afternoon, dis- 
covered themin an improper situation; 
that he had called another person to 
be witness of the same; that they 
alarmed the parties by knocking at 
the door, and retired. The aflair 
being universally made known, @ 
reserve took place during dinner be- 
iween the gentlemen and the parties; 
and an explanation was so far gone 
into, as to convince the latter that 
their guilt was public. They ac- 
cordingly soon retired from table, aud 
remained that day and Thursday in 
their apartment. On Friday morn- 
ing, the 30th, upon a servant’s knock- 
ing at the door, and not being able 
to obtain admittance or attention, a 
Suspicion arose, and the gunner was 
desired to go over the ship’s quarter, 
and look into their apartment, on 
which he discovered that they had 
destroyed themselves. The gentle- 


man was found sitting in the quarter 
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gallery, with a fusee and a pistol, 
with the latter of which he had shot 
himself through the head; the lady 
was lying in the balcony, and a dis- 
charged pistol near her, with which 
she had shattered her head in a shock- 
ing manner. ‘They had been dead 
some time, and it was about seven iu 
the morning wheu this part of the 
melancholy business was publicly 
known in the ship. Their bodies 
were committed to the deep at mid- 
day. 

_ © Some letters were found written 
by the lady, addressed to several 
friends and relations; one to the 
Captain, thanking him for bis kind- 
ness; one to the person whose fatal 
curiosity had occasioned the dis- 
covery, upbraiding him for his cruel 
officiousness ; and one to a gentleman 
in the same ship, who had paid 
his addresses to her, assuring him 
that she esteemed him highly; but 
declaring, that it never was her in- 
tention to impose on him a woman 
whose conduct had rendered her 
unworthy of him.” 


Chancery Lane. CASSIO. 


HINTS TO PLAYERS. 


** Never scorn advice!” 
Schoolbvy’s Copy-book. 

LapIEs AND GENTLEMEN,—The 
honour and love I entertain for the 
members of your profession, have 
impelled me to compile a manual of 
instructions for the inexperienced 
branches thereof, which 1 am sure 
will be found highly serviceable to all 
novices. 
practice of the most eminent pro- 
fessors, enables me confidently to de- 


clare, that he or she who strictly. 
conforms to the Rules laid down, 
will inevitably attain to great emi-, 


nence; and though I at present give 
but a trifling portion of them to the 


world, the value of the: whole will: 


Vol. 


An attentive study of the. 


readily be inferred from the excel- 
lence of those now made public. 


Wrekin T'avern. GROPIUS PLOD. 


Hint 1. You will find it very ad- 
vantageous to place a friend in the 
Second Circle, with instructions to, 
baw] Bravo! in his loudest tone, the 
moment the last word of a ranting 
speech is out of your mouth. This 
is throwing a sprat to catch a whale ; 
or, laying a trap for the audience, 
who are invariably duped by _ this 
affectation of enthusiasm, and join 
in the applause most lustily. 

Hint 2. Always end a speech with 
a flourishing jerk of the right arm. 
It has sometimes a good effect; and, 
at any rate, can do no mischief. 

Hint 3. Speeches aside should be 
spoken in a much louder tone than 
any others in the play. They are 
generally full of meaning, and it is 
of course desirable that the audience 
should hear them distinctly. 

Hint 4. When you have to appear 
in disguise before an intimate friend, 
—if you are a lady, it will be suffi- 
cient to assume a veil of the thinnest 
texture,—if a gentleman, to put ona 
sreat-coat, and talk through your 
nose. ’Tis true that in real life thiis 
would not enable you to escape de- 
tection ;. but, what has the Stage to 
do with probability? Besides, you 
know very well, beforehand, that you 
are not to be found out, and there- 
fore you are right to give yourself 


~~as little trouble as possible about the 


matter. 

Hint 5. When you deliver arhym- 
ing couplet at the end of an act, you 
should make a pause before the last 
word, which you must deliver with 
great emphasis, accompanied by an 
elevation of the head and right hand, 
and a high-tragedy bounce off the 
Stage.. Or, if you prefer it, you may 
smack -your hands smartly: together, 
the noise produced by which, will be. 

I 
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loudly echoed from the Galleries. 
The triplet terminating the 4th. act 
of “ Jane Shore,” will serve to ex- 
plain my meaning :— 

“‘ Like me, with cries distracted fill 


the air, 


‘’'Tear her poor bosom, rend her 
frantic hair, 


‘¢ And prove the torments of the last— 
DESPAIR.” 

If you find that you eannot execute 
this quite to your own satisfaction, 
I would recommend your paying par- 
ticular attention to the manner in 
which that great mistress of ranting 
and whining, Mrs. West, pronounces 
this closing line of an act in “ King 
Lear,” 


“Til fly, 
‘¢ My royal father to relieve, or — 
DIE.” 

Hint 6. When, in any part you 
represent, (such, for instance, as that 
of Horatio inthe “ Fair Penitent,” ) 
you are to perceive a letter lying on 
the ground, start and shudder at the 
sight of it, as if it were a scorpion. 
Tis true that there is nothing in so 
common en occurrence to call for 
this extraordinary display of emo- 
tion; but, what of that ?>—’tis effec- 
tive. 

Hint 7. There is nothing which 
tells better, when properly managed, 
than the parting of lovers in a tra- 
gedy, and you will do well to make 
the subject your particular study. 
To assist you, I wil describe the 
most approved method of going through 
the ceremony.—Let us suppose that 
two fond souls are to be sent to the 
right about, — the lady to be ravished, 
and the lover to be hung, as is the 
case in nine heroic tragedies out of 
ten. After much palaver, they are 
torn asunder by the cruel guards, and 
are on the point of being dragged 
off at opposite sides. This, however, 
would be too abrupt a conclusion of 
the scene; and, therefore, just as 
they are making their exits, the lady 
looks back, the gentleman does the 


same, the guards, in a very accom 
modating manner, release them, they 
rush forward, and embrace, exactly in 
the middle of the Stage. The lady 
then gives half-a-dozen hysterical 
sobs or gulps, and drops her cambric 


handkerchief; they are again sepa- 


rated ; thelady is borne away sense- 
less; and the lover marches off, 
clasping his manacled hands together 
in a frantic manner, and looking re- 
proachfully upward.-—To understand 
exactly the manner in which this 
ceremony is to be performed, you 
should study the parting-scene of 


Tarquinia and Titus in the tragedy 
of “ Brutus.” 


MY AUNT’S VISIT TO THE 
THEATRE. 


Shewiny as how my 'Aunt set forth 
to call upon her sister in the city, to 
go with her to the play; and how her 
sister could'nt: and how she went by 
herself, and her charity by the way: 
and how she admired Mr. WALLACK, 
and Hamuet, and Ben Jonson, and 
other great men: and how she was 
fala in love with by a deceitful per- 
jured man, with a huge nasal pro- 
montory: und how he attempted to 


delude and ryinate her: and how my © 


Aunt resisted his vile seductive arts, 
and would’nt stand none of his non- 
sense, not by no means: and how she 
called a coach, and was cheated by 
the Jarvy: with other particulars, 
both profitable and curious, forming 


an excellent warning-piece to the 
ladies of London. 


I send you, Mr. Editor, an epistle 
I have this morning received from 
my maiden aunt Nancy, describing @ 
visit she lately paid to Drury-Lane 
Theatre, and the perils she encoun- 
tered upon that occasion. You will, 
I hope, find a place for -it in your 
Magazine, because it comes home to 
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the business and bosoms of all play- 
goers, and amongst such persons the 
Baitisu Stace principally circulates. 
You will observe that my relative is a 
little loose in her orthography, as Dr. 
Pangloss says, but many of her betters 
countenance the practice. Pray 
print her letter as you receive it. 
OLD SCRATCH. 


Dear Nevey,—Having, as you 
no, perchased myself a personable 
free-admisshon to the Theater in 
Drewry-Lane, I set off last knight from 
Tatnum Coatch Rode, and calld on 
my sister, who lives contagious to. 
the Obstacle in Flete Strete, to ask 
her to goe with me. Wen [ got 
thare, the sirvant renounced to me 
that her mistress had been fermenting. 
her face, to cure the toothache, and 
was then in the arms of Orpheus ; 
but, as I am manured to disappoint- 
ment, I did not complane, but went 
by myself, though I am verry timber. 
some; and on my whey, I gavea 
penny to won of the indignant blind, 
and a hapeny to a poor man who 
plaid me an involuntary on bis organ. 
On my arrival at the Pit-dore, I 
found a large conquest of peeple 
assembled ; and, in getting in, (the 
I was assisted by an iminent fish-mon- 
grel of my acquanetence,) I reseved 
a terrible confusion on my sholder, 
and met with a blo, which broke 
my spektakles, and was verry nere 
dammaging my hopsticks. A fellur 
also took libberties with my purson, - 
and uttered such nasty suppressions 
and indellicate illusions, that I fansied 
myself in the Penny Royal at Parish, 
and was reddy toexclaim}O Trumpery ! 
@ Moses! The impotence of some 
men is really disgusting, and deserves 
Severe castration. You will not 
question my voracity, when I asshure 
you that I rated him soundly. The 
play was the hysterical traggedy of 
“ Gimblet, Prince of Dunkirk,” with 
wunificent seenery,—the of 


Gimblet by Mr. Wallak, who. is @& 
young man of Irish distraction, and 
by no means circumsised in his line 
of parts. He plaied so well in the 
seene ware the goast whips out at the 
port-hole, that the applause was quite 
ecclesiastic, in the illiterate sens of 
the wurd; and several ladies were so 
much ravished, that they went into. 
strong asterisks. I wish you had 
sene the insignificant look with which 
he regarded his mother, the Quean ;. 
it spoke wollums, without his uttering 
a syllabub. I never seed nothing 
finer, exsept Kene’s redress to the 
Rum-ones from the. nostrum, in 
** Brutus,” or the Jobation-seene in 
“Corri ho Laneus.”” However, ca- 
parisons are odorous, and.I do not wish 
to be hypocritical, or deprecate the 
young man’s merrit. When the play 
was renounced for anothee perform-. 
ance, the question was carried anony- 
mously in the affirmative, with only 
nine-dissenters’ voyces. The plot of 
this peece is extreemly implicated, 
though it is sed that Ben Jonson writ 
it extrumpery, and.that it was acted: 
thurty-fore times successfully, 
When the farse began, I left the 
theater; and a gentelman, what F 
had met with promiscuously in the 
Pit, begged to see me home; and, 
as I did not well no the typography 
of that part of toun, I accepted his. 
sarvices, though I respected he had 
some canister views in making the 
offer. He was a remarkabel purson, 


as he had a predominant pose, and 


exasperated the h verry strong in his 
renunciation. I had been warned of 
sitch a man, by a synonimous letter, 
and ought to have been up to his tick. 
tacks. He told me he wasa morine 
officer, and the sun of a navel Ad. 
mirable, who had extinguished him- 
self in battel, but that be was obsolete 
master of his axions, and abjured me 
to meat him agen,’ and merry him. 
I told him L would give-him his ansur 
before we suppurated, but begged hina. 
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not to be too sanguinary of sucsess, as 
he would perhaps find me inexecrable, 
and I never made no resignation with 
no man. But, oh! the eminent 
danger my vartue was in all the wile! 


Who could have respected sitch a 


thing? But, the whole specious of 
man is deseteful. After all his pro- 
cessions of honourable love, it is a 
vegetable fact that the retch tried to 
traduce me into a house in Beau 
Street, ware they sells Neat Whines 
and Corfee ; but, I was awar of my 
sitivation, and prostrated his base 
porpus by skreming, and dared him 
to tutch me at his apparel. <A hepe 
of peeple soon assembeld, amungst 
whom was several of my own sect; 
and to them I owe my salivation ; for 
if they had not cum up, I should 
have been ruinated past condemption 
in a crack. The narsty ravishing 
missecrant maid off; but, IT am shure 
I could indemnify his purson amongst 
athowsand. The croud then quickly 
aspersed ; and, as I was in a perfuse 
transpiration, I call’d a coatch, which 
I respect had been used the knight 
befour by insurrection men, for it 
smelt orfully of corpsis ; ‘but, I was 
agitated almost to substraction, and 
did not mind it. 
Yure affecshunate Ant, | 
ANN DAWSON. 


P.S. I admitted to state that the 
coatchman charged me 3s. for driving 
me. The distortion of this specious 
of men parses all reprehension ; but, 
it is their vacation to chete in an 
ingenuous manor. [I shall lay a re- 


formation against him, before the 
just asses. 


THE REFLECTOR,—No. 13. 


“ Our luxury is beyond example, and be- 
— bounds; it stops not at econ even 
ey that live on alms are infected by it.” 


Young’s “‘ Centaur not Fabulous,” 


‘No virtue is more generally praised 
and practised in this country than 


charity. On which side soever we 


turn, hospitals and alms-houses meet 
our eyes ; and every newspaper shews 


how liberally subscriptions pour in, 


when solicited by persons really dis- 
tressed. All this is highly com- 
mendable ; but, there is another spe- 
cies of generosity, only calculated to 
encourage idleness and profligacy :— 
I mean the relief of common street- 
beggars, who, at this season especially, 
infest the Metropolis. I will venture 
to assert, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that not one fourth of these 
petitioners are objects of pity. They 
are principally reduced by notorious 
vices, or have adopted a profession 
which yields a handsome subsistence, 
without trouble, instead of following 
more useful and respectable, but less 
lucrative employments. It is supposed 
thata diligent beggar will pass through 
fifty streets ina day, which (upon an 
average of two pence per street) pro- 
duces a daily income of eight shil- 
lings and four pence—as much as the 
whole week’s wages of many an in- 
dustrious mechanic. For this, he is 
not so blamable as his benefactors. 
While the temptation continues so 
great, the police exert themselves in 
vain to abate the nuisance. No 
remedy exists, but a general resolu- 
tion to abstain from giving, which, 
I fear, will never be taken. 

Some philanthropists affirm that it 
is very hard that a man, who has 
been used to the comforts and luxuries 
of life, should be confined to the 
toathsome air and miserable society 
of a workhouse, and subjected to the 
insults of an overseer; but, surely, 
such confinement and subjection are 
not a greater indignity, than the self- 
inflicted one of standing in the public 
ways, asking alms. Some, indeed, 
are too delicate to ask, and accord- 
ingly decorate their persons with 
large sheets of paper, on which is 
written a statement of their unparal- 
leled misfortunes. I was greatly 
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amused by one of these, who, last 
November, appeared in the Strand, 
and whose paper stated, for more than 
a week, that he had eaten nothing 
during the last three days; but, 
having been used to live well, and 
being unaccustomed to beg, he could 
not “ govern his feelings” enough to 
make his wants audible. 


It must be confessed that mendicity 
is far more prevalent in France than in 
England ; which should be attributed 
rather to the poverty of the country, 
than to the advantages it holds forth 
to its professors, who are by no 
means to be compared with their 
neighbours in knowledge of the art. 
An English beggar tells you plainly 
what he wants; as, for instance, a 
pinch of snuff, a quid, or a drop of 
liquor to keep out the cold ; or he has 
recourse to politics, when he finds 
losses in trade fail ; as one did, who a 
short time since asked me for two-pence 
to drink the Qucen’s health.” Ofthese 
arts, the French seem entirely iguo- 
rant; they still adhere to the old form 
of petition, “ pour Pamour de Dieu,” 
which, even the irreligious doctrines 
of the Revolution could not abolish. 
This prayer excites little sympathy in 
the present age. Every one can feel 
in a frost, how much a man wants 
“something to keep out the cold ;” 
but, few are warmed by “Vamour de 
Dieu.” Consequently, an English- 
man can afford to be drunk three 


starving children, our virtuous 
Queen, and the cold weather ; whilst 
the love of God only enables a 
Frenchman to enjoy that luxury 
once a month. 


I wish the generous patrons of 
idleness could see in what manner 
their presents are expended; that 
they could behold the miraculous 
recovery of the maimed, the blind, 
and the halt, when junketting at 
night on the day’s profits. I should 


be sorry to say anything detrimental 
to the interests of charity ; but, there 
are numerous institutions in which 
every person may find ample room 
for the exercise of that noble virtue. 
There are thousands of meritorious 
people suffering in private, who may 
be easily discovered, and the relief 
of whom willalways furnish a pleasing 
recollection to their benefactors. 
Let every person who is in the habit 
of throwing his spare halfpence into 
the first hat that is held-to him, think 
of this, and reflect that each half- 
penny so bestowed, tends to increase 
the numbers of the idle and dissipated, 
and to swell the fortunes of dealers 
in Old Tom and XX. 


? 
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“ Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia libant, 
** Omnia nos.” Lucretius. 


Wit THE Siips.—It is well 
known that on the Monday in 
Christmas week, Easter Monday, and 
similar occasions, the Gallery-folks 
are in general extremely riotous and 
highly moral, assailing with hisses and 
execralions the ladies of pleasure and 
the dandies their companions, as they 
catch a glimpse of them in the boxes. 
Last Christmas, a fellow who had 
distinguished himself throughout the 
evening in this manner, was silenced 


-in a moment by a girl in the slips. 
times a week, on -loss-in-trade, six—- 


He was loudly vociferating, “ Turn 
out the w s! Turn out the 
rogues!” when she smartly exclaimed, 
“ Honour your father and your 
mother, you blackguard!” This re- 
partee drew upon the orator the 
derision of his comrades, and he slank 
into obscurity. 


-Anpromacue. A tragedy with 
this title has lately been published by 
a person bearing the notorious name 


of Thomas Paine. I give an extract: 
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62 THE BRITISH STAGE, 


from the fourth Scene of the fourth 
Act, which will shew that it is a very 
sad performance :— 


“ Astyanax, And will they kill me, 
madam? 
Andromache. Kill thee'—They have 
sworn! 
And part thy joints, thy pretty unfirm 
oints, 
With vengeful pulls; and gash thy 
heart; and tear 
These ruddy roses from thy lily breast, 
With bloody steels; and break thy 
Jove-like head 
“a battle-axes; and thy sun-bright 
air 
Mire with thy brain, thy brain, where 
such sense dwells, 
That to possess, Minerva’s self would 


oy; 

thy neck-bone, till the red 
blood flows 

Out of thy ears, thy beauteous little 
ears; 

And these bright stars out of their 
suckets pluck 

With rugged spears; thy eye-brows 
burn; and bind 

Thy sever’d témples with a blazing 
wreath, 

A wreath of fire made of burning 
Troy! Troy! 

Thy own country, Troy!” 


Matrimoniar Service. A friend 
of mine, a cosey old bachelor, who 
has been looking into a prayer-book, 
says that the Matrimonial Service 
exactly resembles Matrimony itself, 
since they both begin with “ Dearly 


Beloved,” and both end with “ Amaze- 
ment,” 


BaRRENNEss. A passage in the 
old translation of Plutarch by North, 
explains the meaning of Cesar’s 


speech in Acti. Scene 2. of “ Julius 
Casar’?— 


“** Forget mite in your speed, Antonius, 


To toueh Calphurnia; for, our elders 
say 


The barren touched in this holy ch 
Shake off their steril curse.” seas 


The passage in Plutarch runs thus— 
“* At the time the feast of Lupercalia 
is celebrated, there are diverse noble- 
men’s sonnes, young men, (and some 


of them magistrates themselves that 
governthem,) which runnaked through 


the city, striking in sport them they 
mect in their way, with leather thongs, 
And many noble women and gentle- 
women also go of purpose to stund in 
their way, and doe put forth their 
hands to be stricken, persuading them. 
selves that, being with childe, they 
shall have good deliverie ; and also, 
being barren, that it will make them 
conceive with childe. Cesar sat to 
behold that sport vpon the pulpit for 
orations, in a chayre of gold, apparelled 
in a triumphant manper. Antonius, 
who was consul at that lime, was one 
of them that ronne this holy course.” 


CrericaL Carpet. “ Misery,” 
says Trinculo, “ brings a man ac- 
quainted with strange bedfellows ;” 
and misery, he might have added, puts. 
a man upon strange shifts and expe- 
dients to relieve himself. In th 
“ True Briton”, newspaper, of the nh 
of July, 1797, I find the followin 
remarkable advertisement, which ye- 
minds one of the beloved Ferdinxnd’s 
embroidered petticoat for the Virgin. 
Mary — 

‘EXHIBITION. 


A GRAND NEEDLE-WORK 
CARPET, work’d by the French 
Clergy, 21 feet by: 17 feet 6 inches, to 
be seen at No. 80, Pall Mall, which 
for the boldness of Design, assemblage 
of the Colours, atid taste shewn in the 
Execution,may rank as a chefd’cuvre. 


To prevent improper intrusion, Ad- 
mittance One Shilling.” 


QuinsLE. The two lines that 
follow are very artfully contrived to. 
express a double meaning, each in 
perfect opposition to the other:— 


Prospicimus modo quod darabunt tempore: 
longo 


Federa ; nec patrie pax cito diffugiet.” 

If the reader just reverse the order, 
by beginning with the last words, the 
whole conveys a contrary meaning— 


Diffugiet cito pax patrie; nec federa longo 
Tempore durabunt quod modo prospicimus. 


Clement’s Inn, 


DANGLE, JUN« 
January 18th, 1821. 
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AND LITERARY CABINET. 


wWerse. 


Winter, a Ballad. 
(Ain—“ Jessey.”’) 


You may talk of the joys of a hot 
glowing season, 
And laugh at my taste for a dance 
or a ball; 
You may say, “tis the calm, sober 
pleasure of reason, 
To sail in the steam-boat, or fly to 
Vauxhall. 
But, give me the winter, in frost and 
in snow clad, 
When the ball-room is throng’d, 
and the Wditzers begin : 
Where mirth and good-humour make 
evry young heart glad, 
As, fast round the floor, like tea- 
totums they spin ! 


Ob, winter’s the season of rapture 
and pleasure !— 
More blest than the shade of a 
HampstEaD alcove 
Are Wi.1is’s Rooms—where we tread 
the brisk measure, . 
While the bright eyes of beauty 
inspire us with love. 
Then, take all.the pleasures that sum- 
mer’s hestowing, 
In boats on the water, or punch 
at Vauxhall ; . 
But give me the winter, tho’ freezing 
and snowing, 
When our toes and our bosoms are 
warm’d at the ball! 
Dec. 14, 1820. SAPPHO, JUN. 


Imitation of Horace. 


** Jam satis terris nivis, atque dirx,” 
Booki, Ode 2. 


To the Great Lessee. 


Enough, the public to amaze, 

Thy printer’s devil venal praise 
From inky hand hath thrown. 

Ew’a bill-stickers cry “hold! enough!” 

Fatigued with thrusting puff on puff 
Upon the gaping town. 


_ By Winston’s pen, relentless driv’n, | 


When Rich was manager, of yore, 
Fierce Satan Doctor Faustus bore 
Across the blazing plain ;* 
Then lions flutter’d in the breeze, 
Then dolphins gamboll’d in the trees, 
And eagles in the main. 


That leaden age return’d, we feared, 
When Lear in vain strove to be heard, 
Amid the tempest’s rage, 
When, freed by lightning’s vivid shock, 
The canvass wave, from pasteboard 
rock, 
Burst o’er the wond’ring stage. 


Ob, say what title suits thine ear? 

Proprietor? or Pamphleteer? 
Manager ?— Patentee? 

Or shallthy bards, in gorgeous song, 

The loud-resounding line prolong— 
Hail to the Great Lessee!” 


Whether, in Comedy to shine, 

Thy hackney dramatists entwine 
Joe Miller’s hacknied jokes ; 

Or, making Melodrame their boast, 

Blow up a mine, and raise a ghost, 
To please the gallery folks. 


Obedient to thy dread command, 
With empty head and murd’rous 
hand, 
Stands mighty Mr. Soane ; 
Who, soaring high ’bove common 
sense, 
Marr’d powerful eloquence 
With fustian of his own.t+ 


Like chaff before the wind of heav’n, 
Thy Minor rivals fly ; 

While he, of slaughter’d syntax vain, 

Reads all his play-bills o’er again, 
Each second word a lie. 


Folly unlocks her choicest hoards, 
And Dulness show’rs on Drury’s 
boards 


Her influence benign. 


# Vide “Dunciad,” Bookiii. Line 308. 
+ In the “ Hebrew.” 
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Admiring critics think they see 
Rich, Lamb, and Moore reviv’d in 
thee, 
“Tast of a mighty line!” 


Stanzas to 


Yes! passion’s wildest hour is o’er, 
Yet still my love feels no decay ; 
Trust me, this heart adores thee 

more, 
And throbs with bliss unknown before, 
In folly’s thoughtless day ! 


Thy beauty did attract mine eyes ; 
My senses worshipp’d at the shrine 
That claims young bosoms’ warmest 
sighs ; 
And pve’er did pilgrim’s incense rise 
With brighter flame than mine! 
But now, thy goodness fills my heart, 
And warms it with a purer fire 
Than e’er thy beauty could impart; 
A love beyond the reach of art, 
Or passion, to inspire! 
Then, do do not say that bliss decays, 
When reason lights love’s golden 
urn ; 
For, if the flames less fiercely blaze, 
With purer and more Jasting rays 
Upon the shrine they burn! 


December, 1820. SAPPHO, JUN. 


Sonnet, written during a fit of the 
Blue Devils. 
Say, wretched mortal, is not human 
life 
A tallow-candle with a cotton wick, 
Mounted upon a brazen candle- 
stick ; 
Or, in a lantern, balf-concealed and 
dark, 


With dirty glass, or gloomy horn at 
strife, 


Tainting the wholesome air with va- 
pours thick ; 


Smelling as tho? twould make its 


bearer Sick ; 


And dwindling, by degrees, to a small 
spark : 
Hasten’d by dissipation, like athief, 
Stuck in his side, that makes him 
gutter down ; 
ScatU’ring his substance on play, ball, 
and rout, 
Wasting bis wealth upon acenegeale 
‘ful Town; 
Till, in the socket, Death, to his 
relief, 
Comes with extinguisher, and pus 
him out? 


Epitaph on a Parrot, which Betty 
threw down a certain place. 


Beneath lie interr’d 
The remains of a bird, 

Who submits to all-conquering fate; 
Whose master took care 
Toteach bim to swear, 

As his mistress had taught bimto prate. 


If complaint should be made 

Of the place where he’s laid, 
Poor Betty alone was in fault; 

For, Betty, to save 

-The expense of a grave, 
Thought proper to choose him a vault, 


To adorn his sad tomb, 
For ages to come, 
His mistress, still kinder and kinder, 
Declares with a tear, 
She will never go there, 
But she'll always leave something 
behind her. 


G. M-—E. 


Epigram. 
When Emma at a window, Damon 
ey’d, 
“Al! here at least I’m safe,” he 
thoughtless cried ; ' 
“ That barrier’s sure :” but, soon he. 
found, alas ! 
Her eyes were diamonds that could 
pierce the glass. | 
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